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Tue United Church, betrayed by her natural ally, deserted by a 
portion of her prelates, and openly assailed by the confederate arms 
of Popery, infidelity, and misguided zeal, is now an object of more 
interest to the remaining faithful, than she was, when, under the 
auspices of our late pious, consistent, and conscientious monarcu, she 
edified her affectionate children “in all godly quietness.” Those 
times of “ peace on earth” are now no longer to be expected: ‘ con- 
ciliation and liberality” have let in idolatry and atheism, and the 
voice seems to have sounded from the sanctuary, peraSaivwpev 
évrevOev. England appears about to receive her most righteous re- 
compense for the abuse and disregard of the most signal deliverances, 
the most exalted blessings, and the most conspicuous favours; and for 
the wanton abandonment of those securities with which a merciful 
and watchful providence had surrounded her. Her hedge is broken 
down, and all they that go by pluck off her grapes: the boar out of 
the wood doth waste her, and the wild beast of the field doth devour 
her. Such being the existing condition of the Church, though it is im- 
possible to read all the books which the press pours constantly forth 
on this fearfully interesting subject, yet nothing can be read with 
indifference ; for all find readers somewhere, and all make some im- 
pressions; nor do the extent and import of these impressions at all 
depend on the value of the argument, or the sense of the reader. 
Arguments almost beneath contempt, and men altogether so, have 
been instrumental in the work of ruin. 

As we are not, however, able to notice al/ that has been written on 
this topic, we naturally prefer the examination of such works as are 
most eminent for their talent or ingenuity; such especially being 
most likely to have influence in the class wherein we aspire for 
auditors. Now the present work is undoubtedly one of some ability, 
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and for this reason we notice it. The reasoning is ingenious but 
highly paradoxical ; and, as we think we shall shew, fundamentally 
unsound. 

The author’s argument is, that religious establishments, in con- 


nexion with Government, are contrary to Christianity ; that the State 
has no business with the concerns of the Church; and that there 
should be no religious provision made by Government. In this 
opinion, we cannot coincide. We are churchmen, not only in our reli- 


gious creed, but by attachment to our ecclesiastical constitution, which, 
were its theory diligently observed, would be as perfect as any thing 
human; equal to that beautiful political fabric lately “ broken in 
upon;” a construction which Solon sought, and of which Tacitus 
almost despaired.* But we are very ready to acknowledge that a 
pretended establishment is worse than none. An establishment where 
fidelity is to be all on one side ;—an establishment which affords the 
state the power to oppress and betray, while it resigns the strength 
necessary and sufficient to parry a hostile aggression; an establish- 
ment which, instead of being upheld by its ally, is discountenanced, 
or even repulsed; an establishment which may become a convenient 
sacrifice whenever modern liberality (never very lavish of its own) 
requires ; an establishment which the court and the administration 
regard as a pliant tool for secular intrigue; such an establishment, we 
hesitate not to say, is worse than none; worse every way; worse for 
itself both spiritually and temporally ; and worse for the Government, 
which, if profligate, is less shamelessly and disgustingly so, when it 
clothes not its nefarious proceedings in the garb of religion. When 
such becomes the condition of the Church, her only chance of existence 
is independence. Like a vessel lashed to a fire-ship, she has no 
choice save that of cutting adrift the too adhesive enemy. 

But our author’s fallacy appears to be that this must necessarily be 
the situation of every established church; that the temptation is too 
great for any legislature or for any statesman; and that Church and 
State, like Aisop’s two pitchers, can never form an alliance without 
the ruin of the weaker. It is true that legislators and politicians 
are men, and that ambition and cupidity are human passions; but it 
is by no means necessary that a Church, by its own constitution, should 
not be protected from oppression or indignity on the part of the State 
with which it is associated. Such at least is the theory of our Church, 
that she is not exposed to such dangers; with her convocation, her 


* Plutarch, in Solone, cap. xix. The words of the Roman historian are remarkable: 
“ Cunctas nationes et urbes populus, aut primores, aut singuli regunt; delecta ex his et 
consociata reipublicee forma laudari facilius quam evenire, vel, si evenit, haud diuiturna 
esse potest.” Tac. Ann. iv. 33. The concluding observation of the philosophical histo- 
rian is worthy the solemn reflection of those who believe the year 1688 the first of our 


constitution. 
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natural and legitimate strength, she might safely bid defiance to 
insult and spoliation. The attacks of her parliamentary and popular 
foes would rebound harmless from this strong and polished shield, 
wherewith she would be able to quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked. She is endangered, not because she is established, but be- 


cause her establishment itself is shaken to its foundation. 

We know it is very common to adduce as an argument of the 
Church’s political advocacy and influence, that her Bishops retain their 
seats in the House of Lords. We will hear what our author has to 
say to this point. He is recommending what he is pleased to call an 
emancipation of the Church; namely, its disjunction from the State. 


It is evident, that for Bishops to have, as such, and by virtue of their office, a 
seat in the House of Lords, is inconsistent with the principles which I have been 
pointing out; and this, which many would reckon among the sacrifices called 
for by the adoption of the system I would recommend, I should reckon among 
its advantages; since, besides its intrinsic unlawfulness, as making Christ's 
kingdom a secular one, it answers no purpose so effectually as that of giving a 
sanction to that state-interference which it is insufticient effectually to control. 
Something might be said, perhaps, on views of worldly expediency, if the Bishops 
had a veto on all questions affecting the Church; but as it is, their power is, in 
furthering the interests of the Church, inconsiderable—in giving a colour to 
any encroachments on it, but too great. Indeed, the situation of most of those, 
both temporal and spiritual officers, who have spiritual control over your Church 
under the existing system of alliance, frequently reminds me of Lord Bacon’s 
remark on witches, in respect of their supposed compact with evil spirits,—that 
it gives them abundant power to do mischief, but none at all to do good. Many 
a man who has it in his power to connive at, and support, and increase abuses, 
if he attempts to remedy them, finds his hands tied: to hold up the doctrines, 
and discipline, and authority of your Church to contempt, is in the power of 
many; but who is able, if disposed, effectually to support them?—Pp. 176, 177. 


There is something worth considering in this, though we are far 
from allowing some of the reasoning, or the expediency, in the just 
and christian sense of the word, of depriving our Bishops of the only 
privilege which marks them as ministers of an establishment. It might 
seem a consistent, though it would not be a very honourable feature 
of these liberal days, to follow up the admission to Parliament of 
popish laymen, by the expulsion of Protestant prelates: but such a 
measure would at once be proclaiming a formal war between the 
allies ; it would be a public degradation of the Church ; and as such, 
tend not only to a rupture of the alliance, but to weaken the spiritual 
more than the political influence of Church principles. To over- 
throw these was the object nearest the heart of the Long Parliament ; 
and the removal of the Bishops from the upper house was the first 
measure they took to effect it. A similar attempt in these days would 
have an ill aspect. These are not the times when the Church can 
afford to lose even her outward ornaments and honours. Yet it is 
right that these ornaments should not be mistaken for part of her 
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militant array; which is too much the case with the distinction in 
question. The Church is honoured by the State when her Bishops 
possess the baronial dignity ; but she certainly is-not thereby repre- 
sented in Parliament. Of course, the “ intrinsic unlawfulness ” we 
dismiss with a smile. But it is most true, that “ their power is, in 
furthering the interest of the Church, inconsiderable; in giving a 
colour to any encroachments on it, too great.” The whole bench, 
when unanimous, can produce but a very faint impression on the 
house ; when divided, absolutely none, either by vote or authority, 
Yet the style of “‘ Lords Spiritual,” is studiously introduced into Acts 
of Parliament, and thus measures the most injurious to the Church, 
and perhaps unanimously opposed by the Bishops, with one or two 
* liberal” exceptions, go down to posterity as the deed of these 
church representatives. 

To pass, however, from a particular branch to the general argu- 
ment of the work before us. The author’s proposition is, that the 
Jewish and Christian dispensations may be called two kingdoms of 
God, the former of this world, and the latter otherwise; the former 
not only admitting temporal interference, but making Church and 
State actually the same thing; while the latter, by its very essence and 
constitution, excludes the intervention of all temporal authority. 
Hence he concludes, that all alliance of church and state is essentially 
unlawful ; and that they are, in their very nature, things necessarily 
disconnected ; at least, where they exist in their purity. 

The premises we admit; the conclusion we regard as untenable. 
We think, indeed, that the author has himself overthrown it, in one 
short sentence, when he says, in page 4, that the kingdom of Christ is 
a “ kingdom existing in this world, but not of this world.” So far, 
then, as it exists in the world, it must have reference to worldly affairs. 
Indeed, the same observation may be made of the Church of Christ 
which applies to every member of it. The Christian, as such, is not 
judged of any man’s judgment, but he that judgeth him is the Lord. 
His spiritual state is a matter in which the world has no concern. 
Yet as he is the subject not only of Christ, but of the state to which 
he belongs, so also is he amenable to the laws which that state 
imposes, and must, for conscience sake, obey them, provided they are 
not evidently contrary to the word of God. He must have political 
relations and political duties. Now what every member of the Church 
is severally, the whole Church is collectively. She is, so far as she is 
in this world, the subject of the State. If the State should impose 
upon her articles of faith, or command her to receive spiritual instruc- 
tion and sacramental grace from the hands of the civil officer, she is 
bound, as any of her private members would be, to resist. But as 
long as the State requires no more than the power claimed in the 
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King’s Declaration, and allowed by the Thirty-seventh Article, and 
First and Second Canons, we find nothing in Scripture to condemn 
either party. Our author, in his 148th page, interprets that clause 
of the Article referred to, that the chief magistrate may “ restrain 
with the civil sword the stubborn and evil doers,” somewhat singularly. 
‘Since no one,” says he, “‘ could ever have disputed his authority to 
punish civil offences, this explanation would be nugatory and imper- 
tinent if, under the term ‘ evil doers,’ schismatics and other religious 
offenders were not meant to be included.” A strange forgetfulness 
of history, and a strange inadvertency to the very object of the 
Article, the denial of a supremacy so long and so sturdily asserted! 
‘No one could have disputed his authority to punish civil offences !” 
Why, it was the dispute of centuries! The immunity of the clergy 
from civil jurisdiction, had at one time become almost an axiom of 
legislation.* This it is which the Article denies, not alluding to the 

5 ’ Fa) 
power of the magistrate to punish offenders against the Church, but 
simply affirming that ecclesiastical as well as civil persons are subjects 
of the civil government. The weakness of the author becomes appa- 
rent when we venture to pursue this argument. 

The Church of Rome has persecuted the most bitterly, and for the greatest 
length of time, chiefly because she has had the most, and the longest continued 
power to do so, and has existed during the ages of the greatest blindness, and 
ignorance, and barbarism: and it has been urged, that the right, and even duty 
of persecution, is one ot her most fundamental articles of faith: but what 
Protestant Church has ever, as a body, expressly renounced that right?) The 
Inquisition is a most horrible tribunal; and it is one well accommodated, I con- 
fess, to the genius of the Romish persuasion; but it is no necessary part of 
Popery: and why should it not exist in a Protestant country? What disclaimer, 
for instance, is there, in the Articles of the English Church, of all right to erect 
or to sanction such a tribunal?—P. 42. 

It is impossible to read such a passage as this without a smile. If 
the absence of a disclaimer be a sufficient warrant for making charges 
against an individual or a corporate body, it would be easy to accuse 
any man of any thing. Our author has no where disclaimed “ all 
right ” to commit murder, sacrilege, treason, &c. &c. Therefore he 
cannot be presumed innocent of the whole catalogue. 

That the character of the theocracy gave the Jewish kings an 
authority in spiritual matters which cannot belong to princes under 
the Christian dispensation, is true; but the Thirty-seventh Article, 
(the authoritative declaration of the Church on this subject,) distin- 
guishes between the spiritual and temporal jurisdiction ; the king’s 
authority over the church establishment, (as over individual Christians, 


as subjects,) is there asserted, as also his supremacy over ecclesias- 





* See the very curious account which Burnet gives of adispute on this subject.— 
History of the Reformation, Book I. 
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tical, as well as civil persons; with these doctrines “ the minds of 
some slanderous folks ” were then “ offended,” and it is no more than 


what we are to expect that offences should come. 


But it may be more to the purpose to inquire, what spiritual authority the 
king of Great Britain actually exercises. Does he not virtually ordain Bishops? 
And is not ordination a spiritual function? I am not speaking of the appoint- 
ment to a particular see of one who is already a Bishop; that is no exercise of 
spiritual authority, any more than the institution to a particular benefice of one 
already a minister; but of the determination who shall be a Bishop. If the 
patron of a benefice had power to present a layman, and to compel the Bishop to 
ordain him priest, this would surely be a virtual ordination by the patron; and 
the case I am considering is parallel to that; unless it be said that whoever is 
fit to be a priest is necessarily fit to be a Bishop: in which case the very notion 
of ordination would be nugatory; since you might as well talk of ordaining a 
man lecturer or prebendary. It may be said, that the chapter, a clerical body, 
are the electors of a Bishop, and the Bishops his ordainers ; and I grant that this 
makes his ordination real and valid: but does not the compulsion under which 
this is done imply an interference of the civil magistrate in spirituals? And is 
not this an encroachment on the kingdom which is not of this world? If the 
Pope had power to determine who should, and who should not, be admitted to 
holy orders within these realms, would not the Pope be the spiritual governor of 
the churches there existing? There is something, I think, strained and fanciful 
in the application of the term simony to the sale of benefices, since it is not a 
spiritual office, but a temporal endowment that is sold. But there is something 
that does remind one of Simon Magus, in saying, “I will give the Church 
secular power and wealth, on condition that you will let me, indirectly, if you 
will, but in effect, ordain Bishops;—if you will let me say to whomsoever I will, 
not immediately indeed, but by compelling another to say it, ‘ Receive the Holy 
Ghost for the office of a Bishop.’’”"—* He offered them money, saying, Give me 
also this power, that on whomsoever I lay my hands he may receive the Holy 
Ghost.”—“ Thy money perish with thee! Thou hast no part nor lot in this 
matter.’”—Pp. 114—116. 


In this case our author appears altogether to forget the ancient 
mode of appointing Bishops, which was done, before the temporal 
establishment of Christianity, by a general assembly of the people, 
laity, and clergy. Many inconveniences having resulted from this 
system, and the Church being protected and countenanced by the 
State, the Roman emperors took this appointment into their own 
hands, and the kings of England have herein imitated them. Now 
if this be virtual ordination, it is evident that laymen, in the early 
Church, virtually ordained; as they had concurrent voices in the 
appointment of a Bishop. Our author, therefore, by pressing his 
argument, discovers its insufficiency. Appointment is not, nor can be, 
ordination ; whether this power is beneficially vested in our monarchs 
is a separate question; but neither absolutely nor virtually can they 
be said to ordain. 

Another objection is one which we should rather have expected 
from the vulgar blundering of a Towgood than from the logie of an 


episcopalian scholar, 
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One of the effects resulting from this system is the imposition of articles and 

liturgy by secular authority. I am, as you know, a warm admirer, generally 
speaking, of both; but it degrades their sacred character that they should stand 
upon the foundation of acts of parliament; that the spiritual rulers cannot alter 
them when they may need it; and that the secular power can, whether they 
need it or not. And accordingly it is almost a proverbial reproach, that yours 
is “a parliamentary religion;’—that you worship the Almighty as the act 
directs; and that you are bound to seek for salvation, “ according to the law in 
that case made and provided,” by king, lords, and commons;—under the direc- 
tions of the ministers of state—of persons who may be eminently well fitted for 
their civil oftices, and who may indeed chance to be not only exemplary Chris- 
tians, but sound divines, but who certainly are not appointed to their respective 
offices with any sort of view to their spiritual functions,—who cannot even 
pretend that any sort of qualification for the good regulation of the Church is 
implied by their holding such stations as they do. Can this possibly be agree- 
able to the designs and institutions of Christ and his apostles? If any one will 
seriously answer in the affirmative, he is beyond my powers of argumentation.— 
Pp. 119, 120. 

It is true that the author adds :— 

I shall not be suspected by you, I trust, of being one of those shallow 
reasoners who seem to think that your religion is made false from having been 
true,—your liturgy changed from good to bad, by the mere circumstance of 
having secular power to enforce them: but should any one urge that if your 
religion is true and your worship pure, they are so only by accident, &e.—P. 120. 

But this is blundering still further. In truth this writer’s position 
is none other than the very mistake of the “ Full Justifier of Dissent 
from the Church of England ;” and we therefore feel ourselves less 
called upon to refute in this place what we have abundantly refuted 
elsewhere. Our ARTICLES HAVE NOTHING WHATEVER TO DO WITH 
Acts oF Partiament; and our Liturgy has no necessary connexion 
with the legislature. That power has indeed made our Liturgy the 
law of the land; but, without it, the King and Convocation had made 
it the law of the Church. ‘“ That the spiritual rulers cannot alter 
them when they may need it, and that the secular power can, whether 
they need it or not,” is quite a mistatement as regards the theory of 
our ecclesiastical constitution, and, crippled as our Church now is, we 
trust it is equally removed from the probability of practice. A 
serious notice of the old threadbare vulgarism, that ours is a parlia- 
mentary religion, is what we could hardly expect from a writer of our 
author’s pretensions; he is graceful enough to be ashamed of it, and 
wishes to escape the company of “ those shallow reasoners who seem 
to think that our religion is made false from having been true, our 
Liturgy changed from good to bad, by the mere circumstance of 
having secular power to enforce them ;” (exactly Mr. Towgood’s pre- 
dicament this, by the way,) but how does he evade the consequence ? 
by concluding that “our religion is true, and our worship pure--By 
accipent!” Accident has received much credit in this world for 
results in which it has borne no share; but this is the first time we 


have heard it assigned as the cause of a pure worship and a true 
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tical, as well as civil persons; with these doctrines “ the minds of 
some slanderous folks ” were then “ offended,” and it is no more than 


what we are to expect that offences should come. 
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mode of appointing Bishops, which was done, before the temporal 
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argument, discovers its insufficiency. Appointment is not, nor can be, 
ordination ; whether this power is beneficially vested in our monarchs 
is a separate question; but neither absolutely nor virtually can they 


be said to ordain. 
Another objection is one which we should rather have expected 


from the vulgar blundering of a Towgood than from the logic of an 


episcopalian scholar, 
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One of the effects resulting from this system is the imposition of articles and 


liturgy by secular authority. 
speaking, of both; but it degrades their sacred character that they should stand 
upon the foundation of acts of parliament; that the spiritual rulers cannot alter 
them when they may need it; and that the secular power can, whether they 


need it or not. 


I am, as you know, a warm admirer, generally 

















And accordingly it is almost a proverbial reproach, that yours 





is “a parliamentary religion;’—that you worship the Almighty as the act 
directs; and that you are bound to seek for salvation, ‘ according to the law in 
that case made and provided,” by king, lords, and commons;—under the direc- 
tions of the ministers of state—of persons who may be eminently well fitted for 
their civil oftices, and who may indeed chance to be not only exemplary Chris- 
tians, but sound divines, but who certainly are not appointed to their respective 
offices with any sort of view to their spiritual functions,—who cannot even 
pretend that any sort of qualification for the good regulation of the Church is 
implied by their holding such stations as they do. 
able to the designs and institutions of Christ and his apostles? 
seriously answer in the affirmative, he is beyond my powers of argumentation.— 
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it the law of the Church. 
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If accident can furnish such discoveries as these, it is 
It is singular that a man of talent, as 








religion. 
worthy to be deified at once! 
j our author evidently is, should not have here suspected either the 
: truth of his statements or the validity of his reasonings, when he 







found himself in so pitiful a conclusion. 
Of course, the non-religious system of the United States is the 














: : 
: object of our author’s warm approbation; yet he admits he would 
7 ° 

; not pretend to hold them up as a model to others in what regards 





religion.* Strange inconsistency again! Here our author’s favourite 
theory has been fully developed and tried. Not a circumstance has 
interposed to mar the production of its genuine fruit. Why then is 


If our author’s principles be true, it certainly 






not America a model ? 
would be one; and since it is not, the conclusion would appear 
But the defence is not less curious than the proposition 





inevitable. 





itself. 







The censure so hastily passed on the American government, might just as 
well be applied to any agricultural society; none of which, that [ ever heard of, 
is of any religion, as a body, though all its members may be good Christians.— 
P.155. 
An agricultural society has about as much relation to a church as 
The object of an 















it has to a state; that is to say, none to either. 
and we do not deny 






agricultural society is to promote good farming ; 
that an atheist may farm as well as a martyr or a confessor. ‘The 
object of legislation is to prevent crime, to promote morality, to con- 
sult the happiness of those who are its objects. And has religion 
And if it has any connexion with these 







nothing to do with all this? 
points, (which, we suppose, will not be denied,) why might th 
censure “ so hastily passed on the American Government” be just as 






well applied to any agricultural society ? 
But though we hold the principle of this work to be erroneous, and 







think we have proved it so, and though we are sure it contains much 
mistake as to matters of fact, yet there are many remarks which it is 
impossible to quote without approbation. We will insert the following 








remarks on church property. 

Both Warburton, indeed, and Paley, speak of the maintenance provided for 
the Clergy by the State, of the justness of a compulsory payment for their support, 
of a tax levied expressly for that object, and of the best modes of raising such a 
tax, and of distributing the produce of it, &c. as if all such discussions neces- 
sarily appertained to the subject now before us; but, in truth, they are irrelevant, 
It is, to say the least, a gross misrepresentation, 









and may be waved altogether. 
to affirm that government levies a fax in the shape of tithes, and pays the 
It is a mere play upon words, to call tithes and other 






clergy with the proceeds. 
church revenues a tax, or to speak of any one paying them. They are neither 
a tax, nor a payment, in the sense of the words which these writers have in 
A man who has an estate left to him, burthened with certain legacies, 









view. 
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may be said, in one sense, to pay them, since the money passes through his 
hands, and the legatees look to him for it; but he does not pay in the same 
sense in which he pays his labourers their wages, because the legacy money is 
rot, nor ever was, his. And in one sense you may, if you will, call these legacies 
a tax levied by the government, inasmuch as the laws of the land enforce the 
payment of it; but in a very different sense from that in which any other tax is 
so called; viz. a portion withdrawn, at the command of the State, for the public 
exigencies, from that which was before the private property of the individual. 
It is easy to see to which description the chief part of the Church revenues 
belongs. ‘Those who occupy glebe-lands pay the clergy exactly in the same sense 
of the word, and in the same manner, as the occupiers of any other land pay their 
landlords, whether bodies corporate, such as hospitals and colleges, or individuals. 
Nor is the case of tithes any thing materially distinct from that of other pro- 
perty. Some are held by laymen, some by incumbents of livings, some by 
bodies corporate; but in all cases, he who is called the owner of the land has ma- 
nifestly no more claim to the nine-tenths of the produce, than the tithe-holder has 
to his one-tenth. It is most unreasonable, therefore, that the tithe-payer should 
complain of being obliged to surrender what never belonged to him; even the 
desire to retain it, is as manifest a breach of the tenth commandment, as to 
covet an adjoining farm.—Pp. 134—136. 

I know the Dissenters are apt to cast in the teeth of your clergy, that they 
are paid for their preaching; though in reality they are the only ministers of 
religion in England who are not. All dissenting teachers are dependent on 
contributions put into the plate,—on the letting of pews in chapels,—or in some 
other way, on the wages their congregations choose to pay them. On the con- 
trary, that which is paid to the clergy of the Church of England is noé paid, in 
the same sense of the word; any more than a legacy is paid by an executor, 
whose property it is not, nor ever was. And the Church of England has the 
same equitable title to what she now possesses, as colleges, hospitals, and other 
such institutions, have to their respective possessions. The projected London 


University might as well claim a share of the revenues of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and of the Scotch and Irish universities, (of none of which the civil magistrate 
is the academical, but only the civil ruler,) as the Dissenters could of the pro- 
perty actually iz possession of the Church. As for any portion of the national 
wealth which might hereafter be set apart for religious purposes, by all means 
let any sect come forward and urge its claims, and support them by such argu- 
ments as it thinks best. But that is quite a different question. 
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As for the power of the sectaries to make good such an unreasonable demand, 
it is to be hoped that the government of Britain will never want either the will 
or the strength to protect one part of her subjects from being plundered by 
another. She might answer, and I trust would answer, to such claimants, 
“* You have seminaries, chapels, ministers’ houses, and other such property for 
the benefit of your own religious communities; to which the Church of England 
lays no claim: why should you claim her property? It is true, your possessions 
are very small in comparison of hers: so are your numbers; but they are also, 
we allow, much less in proportion to your numbers. What then? If mere in- 
equality of wealth is to be admitted as a ground for a re-distribution, there is an 
end of society. Any one of you who possesses any thing, must on that principle 
admit the claim of any poor man, who may urge that his neighbour has more 
than enough for a subsistence, and that he himself would be glad of a share: 
by which rule, a general pillage of the rich by the poor must ensue. Covet not, 
then, what belongs to another; but seek by honest means to provide supplies 
for your own wants.” —Pp. 162—164. 
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§2 Letters on the Church. 


This advice would be serviceable to more than the dissenters. 
The following too, is a not less faithful than melancholy picture of 
the state of the Church under the present lamentable abeyance of the 
convocation. 


You, on the contrary, are even in a greater strait than the Church of Rome; 
whose pretence to infallibility only compels them to maintain, in ¢heory, that 
each of their institutions was perfect at the time when it was established; 
whereas you have to maintain, in practice, the unerring rectitude of your own, 
not only originally, but for ever: they may say, “this is no longer expedient ;” 
but your institutions are like the “ law of the Medes and Persians, which 
altereth not,” even after two or three centuries. For you cannot alter any thing 
without the co-operation of the civil power; and with it, you are too wise to take 
any such steps; lest when once called in, it should do more than you would 
wish. You are well aware that those who are “ set to judge in things pertain- 
ing to this world,” may as likely as not be “ those who are least esteemed in the 
Church,”—persons not necessarily better qualified to decide upon your concerns, 
than many a parish minister is to be a minister of State; persons who, per- 
haps, have little interest or knowledge about any thing belonging to the Church, 
except its property. And you well know that it is dangerous to make any of 
your institutions matter of public legislative discussion, between two parties, 
most of whom usually agree in regarding the clergy as hired servants of the 
State, no less than military officers; and who only disagree as to the question, 
whether others may not be found to do the work cheaper, that they may seize 
upon the overplus. Of course you will not understand me to mean that any one 
is necessarily the worse moral man, or the worse Christian, or the worse theolo- 
gian, for being a politician; but neither is he necessarily the better. If any one 
doubts the possibility of finding in eminent statesmen the grossest ignorance of 
the doctrines and institutions of the Church of England, let him read the speeches 
in parliament on the Catholic [Popish] question.—Pp. 173, 174. 

We must here close our extracts. Our readers will see, from what 
we have already made, the strange treatment which the Church is to 
expect at the hands of her friends as well as enemies. May the 
State know and esteem her worth, forming as she does its best and 
worthiest security! But if the ‘‘ march” (as it is the fashion to call 
it) of a false liberality is to take its direction through her hallowed 
precincts ; if her ally, treacherous to a solemn trust, and regardless of 
the holiest obligations, takes advantage of their conventional treaty to 
obtrude new doctrines, or intermeddle with her lawful possessions ; 
may she boldly withstand the usurpation, and assert the independence 
to which a violated pledge restores her! May she never consent, for 


any emolument or any consideration whatever, to stain the purity of 


her doctrines, or the dignity of her character! “ for a persecuted 
Church is not thereby less pure, though less fortunate.”* And though 
her purity will afford her no safeguard from the malice of her enemies, 
but rather incite them to their work of iniquity, yet it will afford 
her a refuge where they cannot come, where the wicked cease from 


the weary are at rest, 


* Letter of King 



























Art. I1.—Zectures on the Elemen's of Hieroglyphics and Egyptian 
Antiquities. By the Marquis Srixeto. London: Rivingtons. 
1829. 8vo. pp. xx. 496, with eleven plates, price 16s. 


Tue learned author of this interesting publication has little cause to 


express any fear that an apology is necessary for his style or language; 


for though we allow, that our mother-tongue is “ full of idioms and 
niceties which present difficulties even to the natives themselves, and 
seem to baffle and defy all the efforts of a foreigner,” he appears to have 
mastered them with a readiness and a precision which are very re- 
markable, and of which he is not a little proud. But the public 
already know his ability, the Marquis having acted as interpreter of 
the Italian witnesses in the Queen’s trial. 

Before we enter on the consideration of the topics treated of, it 
may be as well to remark that the Marquis Spineto is a little of an 
enthusiast, and on that account there is a deduction to be made from 
some of his reveries about Champollion, and the subterranean tunnels 
under the ruins of Memphis and Thebes. A learned contemporary 
in the Foreign Quarterly Review (No. 8,) has given a more accura‘e 
character of the great French hieroglyphist than the Marquis has 
done, and has also shewn up the folly of certain German writers on 
these subjects, which the Marquis* appears to have been not only 
ignorant of, but to have fathered on Champollion himself by mistake. 
The book professes to be a book of Lectures, and it certainly comes 
up to our ideas of what such a book should be—it is written in the 
gentlemanly style of an accomplished teacher. 

The introductory Lecture treats of a variety of particulars con- 
nected with the subject, in which is the commencement of the inquiry 
into the meaning of hieroglyphics, by an examination of the Rosetta 
stone, of which our classical readers will remember that much has 
been written, and very learnedly, in the second volume of the Museum 
Criticum. ‘That stone, containing inscriptions in the Greek, hierogly+ 
phic, and Egyptian languages, opened a door to future inquiries; and 
not in vain. The results have been various; but thus much has 
been established,—that the Coptic, the Greek, and hieroglyphic cha- 
racters are intimately connected :~ that the hieroglyphics, instead of 
being a sacred and mysterious language confined to the priests, as its 
title supposes, and many ingenious writers have endeavoured to 
establish, are the characters of a universal and popular language, 


* We beg our readers to compare p. 82. of the Marquis’s book, with p. 440. of the 
Forcien Quarterly Review, vol. iv. No. 8, for a proof of our assertion. It is curious. 
t Captain Light had pointed this out in h's Travels many years ago 
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which was once known to and read by the whole of the people 
of Egypt:* that the inscriptions on the monuments of ancient 
Egyptian splendour and magnificence record the exploits of the kings 
who governed Egypt; and that, in fact, they are the annals of their 


history; that, moreover, the legends of the deities whom these pagans 


adored are also sculptured, under the resemblance of figures of things 
or beings consecrated to them, upon the temples of Louqsor (Lucksor), 
Esné, Dendera, and Karnac. These, indeed, are important dis- 
coveries, and fully justify what the Marquis has said of them. It 
further appears, that the hieroglyphical language is of a similar 
nature with the Chinese, consisting of symbols which, in a great many 
instances, are equally employed by both nations: an additional proof 
to be added to the many already established, that there is more than 
conjecture in the notion, that the Chinese sprung from a colony of 
ancient Egyptians, and that (when science shall have further explored 
the character and history of that singular race) it will be found, that 
amongst them are many records of former days, which under the 
obscurity of an exaggerated chronology have been considered fa- 
bulcus. 

As our purpose is not to explain how all this has been discovered, 
our readers will excuse our going into details which would interrupt 
our order in this short paper, consume our space, and put out of our 
power the noticing of more general and interesting facts. 

The Marquis divides hieroglyphics into three branches,— Proper, 
Abridged, and Conventional. There are also Symbolical characters. 
We give these quotations in explanation. 

Now, suppose we were to imagine an alphabet of our own: to write the nami 
of London, for instance, we might choose for the several letters the fallowing 
images, or hieroglyphics. For the letter L we might take the figure of a lion, 
or of a lamb, or of a lancet, or a leaf, or any other such objects, whose nan 
begin with an L. Again, to express the letter N, we might select a net, a 
negro, the north star, and the nave of atemple. ‘To denote the letter D, w« 
might choose the figure of a dromedary, or a dagger, the deck of a ship, or even 
the whole of the ship, to signify the deck ; and for the letter O, we might pi 
out the figure of an oak tree, an ostrich, an ox, or an owl. Now if from all 
these images, or hieroglyphics, we should be obliged to write the word London 
we ought not to select the lamb, but the lion, as the expression of the letter L 
because the lion is the acknowledged emblem of England. For the O, w 
should prefer the representation of an oak-tree, or of the acorn its fruit, as con 
nected with the building of a ship: for the N, you certainly would not pick o 
the negro slave, for this choice would be quite unnatural, and contrary to tl 

® This was the opinion of a writer in the Quarterly Review, vol. xix. p. 388, wh 
quotes De Brosses, and alludes to what we shall mention further on about the Chin 
The Mexicans and the Bretons supply proofs that symbolical writing is a natural styl 
of composition. If it would not savour of levity, we might quote the story of the Ame- 
rican quaker who kept accounts in hieroglyphics, and charged a friend, by mistake, fur 
a cheese instead of a grindstone ; the former represented by a circle with, the / 
by one without, a dot tor the centre—that dot making the difference! What is the n 


dern system of mnemonics ? 
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decided antipathy which the English have to slavery ; nor would you select the 
representation of the nave of a church, because this emblem would better suit 
an ecclesiastical government, and by no possible means could it apply to your 
nation; but you would choose, in preference, the fishing net, or the north star, 
as the only images which would convey to the mind of a beholder two of the 
characteristics of a sea-faring nation, as the English are. And, last of all, for 
the letter D, you would, I am certain, decidedly prefer the representation of the 
whole, or of a part of a ship, as the only image connected with the very exist- 
ence of the nation. ‘Thus the whole word London, written hieroglyphically, 
would then be represented by a lion, an oak-tree, a net, a ship, and the north 
star; for, you remember, we have no need to repeat the second O.—Pp. 91, 92. 

Besides these three different sorts of hieroglyphics, which all represent the 
image of the object, more or Jess accurately, there is another sort, which is called 
symbolical. These hieroglyphics not being able to express by themselves the 
forms and figures of the thing itself, are made to do so by borrowing the image 
of another object, which possesses some qualities common to both. This was 
done in four ways :— 

Ist.—By taking a part for the whole: for instance, two hands and two arms 
holding a bow, and some arrows, were made to express a battle; a box, with 
a flame or smoke issuing out of it, as if burning frankincense, r¢ presented an 
act of adoration. 

2dly.—By taking the cause for the effect; for instance, to take the moon as 
the sign of the months; a reed, with a little box used to hold ink, or other 
colour, for the act of writing. 

3dly.—By employing the image of an object to express another meta- 
phorically. ‘Thus, the wings of a bird signify the wind; the head and shoulders 
of a lion, force and courage. 

ithly.—By convention; when the image of one object is made to signify ano- 

ther, with which it has no similarity, nor even a distant relation, exce pt what 
convention has given to it. Some of these may appear real enigmas, and may 
occasionally require explanation; which, however, a_ tolerable acquaintance 
with the Coptic language allows us to obtain. Such is the scarabeus, to signify 
the world, or the male nature, or paternity; a vulture the female nat ; 
maternity ; a twisted ss rpent the course of the planets; a mouse, 
a hare, openness. And, finally, we must reckon among these symboli 
cnigmatical hieroglyphics, those signs which are introduced to represen 
of their gods and goddesses ; and this represent ition may be done in three 
different ways. 

First, by exhibiting an inanimate object, or even part of an animated one, 
such as an eye, for Osiris; an obelisk, for Jupiter Ammon; a nil 
god Phtha. 

Secondly, by r presentin r each of their gods and god ler the human 
figure, but with the head of the animal that wa a him or to her. 
Ihus, the figure of a man, with the h ignified Jupiter Ammon; 
with the head of a hawk, the god Phth vit] a crocodile, the god 
Souk, or Suchus, something like the 

Lastly, by leaving out, altogeth 


ure 


meter, for the 


r, tl e animal, 
with some of the divine attributes. Thus, a hawk, with a circle on its head, 
signifies the god Phré; a ram, having its horns surmounted by a feather 
more generally by a circle, Ammon Cnouphis ; and so on. 2 

However ridiculous, or, if you like it best, however monst 


} rous, this com- 
bination may appear to us now, it was the consequence of tl 


notion which has 
prevailed among mankind from time immemorial, that some particular animal 
enjoyed the protection of, and was consecrated to, a particular god; it exists to 


this day in many parts of Europe, it has ¢ d a tall tl 


1 ancient 
i , 


nations. The form, the ities, ¢ a 


1] 
human figure wi » nor | 


, and after 


in what 
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them by the Christians throughout the world. If, instead of placing an eagk 

by the side of Jupiter, a dove by Venus, a peacock by Juno, an owl by Minerva, 

a serpent by St. Paul, and a horse by St. Anthony, which are real hieroglyphics, 

we were to put the heads of these animals on the images representing each of 
7 


these personages, we should have the exact symbolical characters used by the 


Egyptians. 

Vith them, however, it 
the Deity, a respect which has been shared by all the Orientals, might have 
been the cause which prompted them to express their names by symbols rather 
than by lett rs.— Pp. 119—121. 

Thus far having been understood, many curious developements 


seems that the great respect they felt towards 


were made of the religious creed of the Egyptians, as well as dis- 


coveries of events which have hitherto been involved in the mist of 


obscurity. 

It would not be difficult (says the Marquis) if I could possibly enter into 
more minute detail, to point out the analogy which all the circumstances re- 
corded in the lives of Isis and Osiris, and the ceremonies which accompanied 
the mysteries, or festivals, of these and other deities, had to the events, the me- 
mory ‘of which they were originally intended to perpetuate ; the creation of the 
world, the fall of man, the destruction of mankind by the flood, the preservation 
of Noah and his family, the unity of God, and the promise he made to that pa- 
triarch; and, consequently, the necessity of abjuring the worship of idols, which 
properly constituted the end of the mysteries, and obtained for them the name 
of rege 
regen rated. 

Indeed, the elevation ofa ship, which formed a prominent feature in the mys- 
teries both of Isis and Ceres, though in progress of time it might have been 
applied to other purposes, could not origmally have a significant reference to 
any thing else but Noah’s preservation in the ark. The innumerable fables 
which, towards the end of the Theocratic government, and much more in the 
after times, had been invented and engrafted on that event, involved the subject 
in deeper and deeper mystery. But I have no doubt, that in their origin this 
ceremony had been introduced to commemorate the destruction of mankind by 
the deluge. The theories which we find existing among the several nations, may 
indeed be varied, but the necessary consequences which must be drawn from 
seeing the same emblem among the different nations of the globe, is evidently this, 
that not ouly the Egyptians, but the Chinese, the Japanese, the Persians, the Hin- 
doos. and even the Indians of North and South America, have theories sufti- 
ciently circumstantial to evince that they possess a traditional account of the 
deluge of Noah. Their respective theories are too copious to be cited here; 
they will form the subject of one Lecture, or perhaps of two. I must, therefore, 
for the present, refer those who wish to acquire a full idea on this most interest- 
ing subject, to Bryant’s System of Mythology, Perron’s Zendavesta, Nieuhoff’s 
Vovage to Brazil, Acosta’s History of the Indies, Faber’s Origin of Pagan Ido- 
latry, and the several papers which have appeared on this subject in the Asiatic 
Researches, and in the works of Sir W. Jones.—Pp. 159—141. 

The author might have added to this list the work of the Rev. 
Ednard Davies* on “ the Mythology and Rites of the British Druids,” 





* The full title of Mr. Davies’s book is too long to come in here. It was published by 


J. Booth, Duke Street, Portland Place, in 1809, but is not much known beyond tl 
The ship of ‘* Nevydd Nav Neivion,” amongst the Kelts, is analogous to 


principality. 
Those who are curious in such inquiries, may 


the ship upon the Egyptian monuments. 
also meet with many amusing things in the Cambro Briton, an ingenious periodica! 
which went through thiee volumes, and then died a natural death. It relates chiefly 

the literature of the Welsh, ancient and modern. The last number bears date June, 1822 






neration, and for the initiated themselves the proud appellation of 
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who, as Giraldes Cambrensis has long observed, derived their religion 
from the East. 

Amongst other remarkable discoveries, is this,—the theology of the 
Greeks was derived from the Egyptians; and so many examples are 
brought forward by our unwearied author, that there can be no doubt 
on that head. TZartarus was derived from JVartar, a ditch into which 
the Egyptians cast debtors: Acheron, from the lake Acherjsia, or 
Acharejish, and the Elysian fields were fabled from the cemetery 
Elisout, which means rest, &c. &c. &c. 

The most interesting discoveries which have been effected by the 
study of hieroglyphics are, however, historical: and biblical research 
receives no humble light from these inquiries. One of the first things 
of the kind mentioned by Spineto is the occurrence of an inscription 


in which the name of Josephi’s wife, Asenath, the daughter of Poti- 


pherah, is mentioned. (See Gen, xli. 45.) The passage in Exod. i. 11, 


concerning Ramses, the treasure-city, also meets with due attention, 
in connexion with Gen. xlvii. 11. It appears that Ramses was an 
honourable title held by several of the Pharaohs, and inscriptions 
relating to these kings (for such is the meaning of Pharaoh) have been 
deciphered. It is thus, as it were, that we converse with the actual 
men and things recorded in the Scriptures, and become acquainted 
with the princes of Egypt, who preceded “ the Christian era by not 
less than 1800 years,” and the Marquis says, this is a low calculation 


of the time. 


Again, (says he) in one of the hieroglyphical inscriptions found at Karnac, 
we see the name of-Osorchon. I produced one of the legends. Now Osorchon 
in the Coptic is called Zerach; and in the second book of Chronicles xiv. 9, 
we have, “‘ And there came out against them Zerah the Ethiopian, with a host 
of a thousand thousand and three hundred chariots.” 

Again; there were several of the Pharaohs who were called Ramesses; and 
this name perpetually appears in hieroglyphical inscriptions. It seems that out 
of respect for some of these princes, the Egyptians had given this name of Ra- 
messes to some of their towns. ‘Two of them are recorded in three different 
places of the Pentateuch. In Genesis xlvii. 11, we have, “ And Joseph placed 
his father and his brethren, &c. in the best of land, in the land of Rameses.” 
In Numbers xxxiii. 3, speaking of the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, 
we find, “ And they departed from Rameses in the first month, on the fifteenth 
day of the first month,” &e. And in Exodusi. 11, Moses, recording the hard- 
hips to which Pharaoh had condemned the Israelites, says, ** And therefore 
they did set over them taskmasters to afilict them with their burdens; and they 
built for Pharaoh treasure-cities, Pithom and Raamses.” 

Again; in our third Lecture, I produced the hieroglyphic legend mentioning 
the name of Chershak, or Shishak ; and in the second book of Chronicles, the 
name of this prince is mentioned not less than three times in the twelfth 
chapter; first, in the second verse we have these words: “Jn the fifth year 
of king Rehoboam, Shishak, king of Egypt, came up against Jerusalem.” In 
the fifth verse we read, “Then came Shemaiah, the prophet, to Rehoboam, and 
to the princes of Judah, that were gathered together at Jeruslem, because of 
Shishak, and said unto them, thus saith the Lord, Ye have forsaken me, and 
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have left you in the hand of Shishak.” And, lastly, in the ninth 
ave, “Shishak, king of Egypt, came up against Jerusalem, and 
awav the treasures of the house of the Lord, and treasures of the king’s 
he took all, and carried away also the shields of gold which Solomon 
had made.” 

Again: in the same third Lecture, I mentioned the names of two Pharaohs 
which Mr. Salt, our consul at Ale xandria, had discovered among the ruins at 
Medinet-habou; and one of these Pharaohs was called Ziraka. Now in the 
second book of Kings xix. 9, we find this Phara« entioned in these words, 

And when he hear y of Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, behold, he is come out 

thee.” — 
» of the Pharaoh Necao, which is seen engraved and painted 
» ruins at Thebes, i enti 1 in the second book of Chro- 
| hen Josiah had prepared 
fig against Carchemish, by 
hatred which the Egyptians 
it is mentioned by Manetho, 
in Genesis xlvi. 34, in the 
e words: * And it shall come 
1 say, What is your occupation ? 
ervants’ trade hath been about cattle from our youth, even 
and also our fathers: that ye may dwell in the land of Go 


; for every shepherd is an abomination unto the Egyptians.” —Pp. 221—223. 


Much is mentioned respecting these J7yk-shos. In the sixth year 
of ‘Timaus Concharis, who was the last of the sixteenth dynasty, 

rs, whom Manetho represents as Arabians, made an irrup 

I irt of the country which lies 

ot, th capital of which was 


1 
} 
if 


( 


a new dynasty, the seventeenth, which is distinguished by the 
name of Hyk shos, or shepherd kings. It seems that they h ld 
for the space of 260 years; and though they assumed tl 
y are represented as perf barbarians; rapacious and 
country, pillaging and destroying temples and buildings, 
men capable,of bearing arms, and reducing to slavery thi 
women and ¢ lren. During the whole of this disastrous time, Egypt was 
divided into two different governments, or kingdoms; the one held by tl 
Hiyk-shos, at Me mphis, the other by the real Pharaohs, who had retired to 
Thebes; though it seems, that at the very beginning of the invasion, thes: 
latter, unable to withstand the torrent, became tributaries to the usurpers. 

The Pharaohs, however, did not remain idle at Thebes. Recovering their 
strength and courage, they began to attack the Hyk-shos, and, after a struggle 
which lasted for some time, the sixth of the Pharaohs, called Misphramouthosis, 
gained so decisive a victory over the enemy, that he drove them to their last 
refuge, the town of Aouaris. This was a place of strength, a fortress, which the 
Hyk-shos had built against the attempts of the Assyrians, and where they had 
collected the remainder of their forces. But the Pharaoh Thoutmosis, son and 
successor of Misphra, now master of the whole of Egypt, brought up so many 
forces against them, that they, unable to defend themselves any longer, left tl: 
country, and retired into Syria. 

During this period, the deliverance or departure of the Israelites from the land 
of Egypt is fixed, and not without reason, as I shall have it in my power to 
prove hereafte r.—Pp. 14, 15. 

The irruption of the Hyk-shos seems to have taken place about 2082 yea 
before Christ, in the sixth year of the reign of Timaus Concharis, the last pri 
of the sixteenth dynasty, which had been founded 190 years before that event 
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by the Pharaoh Ousi-mandouei. It also seems, that the Pharaohs who had suc- 
ceeded the unfortunate Timaus, unable to withstand the barbarians, retired into 
the Thebaide, and became even tributaries of these usurpers. Issuing from 
their retreat, as they acquired strength, they ventured, with various success, to 
attack the Hyk-shos, and after a period of 260 years, the Pharaoh Misphrag- 
mouthosis, having killed an immense number of these barbarians, drove the 
remainder of them to their last shelter, the town of Aouaris. This was the 
frontier town towards Assyria, which the Hyk-shos had fortified, and its very 
name exhibits another proof of the hatred of the Egyptians towards these bar- 
barians. Aouaris, in fact, is a composition of two Coptic words, oua and iri, 
which signify to give a curse, to give a malediction. But this is not the only 
appellation by which it was designated; we find it occasionally called Thati- 
phoou, which means “the dwelling of Typhon,” or “'Typhonia,” from having 
been the residence of the Hyk-shos, whom the Egyptians compared to Typhon, 
the author of all evil. 

The victorious Pharaoh, however, did not leave them long unmolested, and 
his son and successor, named Thoutmosis, now master of the whole of Egypt, 
brought up so large a force against them, that the Hyk-shos, unable to oppose 
him, left the country, and retired into Syria, about the year 1822 before Christ, 
and the Pharaoh Thoutmosis, for having delivered his country from the tyranny 
of these barbarians, became the chief of the eighteenth dynasty. 

It is, indeed, gratifying, after the lapse of hundreds, nay, thousands of years, 
to find authentic monuments, which establish so many historical facts, of which 
some have been controverted, others denied.*—Pp. 208—210. 

There are introduced, in a subsequent portion of the book, some 
remarks on the hieroglyphical representation of the balance of Osiris, 
which are illustrated by a reference to a picture in Preston Church, 
near Brighton. We think a fitter allusion might have been discovered 
in the book of Daniel, to a balance of judgment; the “* Mene Mene 
Tekel Upharsin” would have come in admirably. 

We have no room for the observations on the similarity between 
the Chinese and Egyptian characters and languages ; nor for a con- 
sideration of the question, whether alphabetic writing is antediluvian 
or not. We are equally compelled to avoid any allusion to the litera- 
ture of the ancient Egyptians, or to the origin of Grecian history. And 
we must be brief in what we say of Egyptian topography. However, 
the derivation of the word Egypt is so clearly made out, and so much 
illustrates the subject, that we shall quote the Marquis in loco. 

Be this as it may, this name of Egypt seems a corruption of the Egyptian 
word Kupt, to which the Greeks added the syllable ai, and the termination 0s, 


and made Aryumr, and then Acyurros. The signification of this word Aupf, or 
Gupt, is simply a Copt, that is, an inhabitant of that country, which we now call 


Egypt, but which, by the Egyptians themselves, was called KHRRS (Kemi), or 
KHARZE, (Keme), a name which we find in the enchorial or demotic text of the 
Rosetta stone, KARI, that is Kmi, leaving out the intermediate vowel, m or e, 


always corresponding to that of Avyumros, of the Greek translation. It means 





* In addition to the above extracts, it may be mentioned, that, in the Twelfth Lec- 
ture a more full account of the Hyk-shos is given, and the opinions of Mr, Bryant 
respecting them refuted:—and in the Thirteenth, or concluding Lecture, that of Mr. 
Faber is analysed, by all which it appears, that the Egyptian monuments detail the his- 
tories of two irruptions, one of which belongs to these Hyk-shos, the other to the 
children of Israel under the same name. 
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black, and it seems that it was so called on account of the black mud which 
the waters of the Nile left on the land. For this fact we have the authority 
of Herodotus ; and it is even mentioned by Virgil, in the fourth of the Georgics, 
who says, 


Et viridem Xgyptum Nigra fecundat arena. 


Pp. 340, 341. 


By far the most instructive portion of the work is, in our minds, 


that which treats of chronology. ‘The authority of the Septuagint 
version is, we think, conclusively established ; whilst the chronology 
of the Hebrew text is explained, so as to leave no room for scep- 
ticism. 

In the eleventh Lecture, we have explanatory remarks on the 
ehanges of titles, which were common amongst the ancients, and which 
are exemplified in various places of Holy Writ. ‘Thus Belus and 
Nimrod are the same person. Gilbert's letter* has supplied some 
respectable illustrations of the singular way of reckoning amongst the 
ancient chronologers. 

From this statement it is evident that the length of the year, among the 
ancients, varied considerably. Sometimes it consisted of twelve, and at other 
times of six, or even three months; sometimes of four, and at other times one 
or two weeks, and very often of a single day. This difference, as | have already 
mentioned, arose from their taking now the sun, now the moon, and sometimes 
the whole, and at other times only a part, of the revolution of each of these 
luminaries, as a measure of time.—P. 400. 

The Chaldean period of 473,000 years is thus reduced to 1296 of 


our years; the Babylonian period of 720,000, to 1972, the period, 
within a little, stated by Callisthenes. According to this scale, the 
150,000 years, which Berosus mentions as the historical period of the 
Babylonian monarchy, are cut down to 410 years 11 months and 


15 days, which actually elapsed between Nabonassar and Alexander. 


In the same way, the 30,000 years which the Egyptians gave to the reign of 
the sun, under which appellation, according to the best critics, they symbolized 
Joseph, produce no more than eighty-two of our years, for which time, according 
to Scripture, the ministry of that patriarch lasted.—P. 403. 

The most curious calculation however, in the whole letter of M. Gilbert, is 
the one which he makes to reduce the Chinese chronology to our mode of 
reckoning. By a series of detached facts, but closely connected with the chro- 
nology of the nation, he proves that the first astronomical observations made in 
China happened 150 years before the reign of the emperor Yao. Now accord- 
ing to the calculation of the celebrated Ferret, this emperor lived 2145 years be- 
fore Christ. If, therefore, we add these two numbers together, we have the sum 
of 2295 years before Christ, as the epoch in which the Chinese made their first 
astronomical observations. But this epoch is nearly the same with the one we 
have just remarked of the same observations being made at Babylon; therefore 
the chronology of the Chinese and of the Babylonians, in regard at least to their 
astronomical observations, coincide amongst themselves, and by no means exceed 
the chronology of the sacred pages ;,they are nearly nine centuries distant from 
the flood, more than 500 years after Nimrod, but not quite two centuries before 








* Published in 1743, at Amsterdam, 
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Ninus and Abraham, and ¢onsequently, much posterior to the first establish- 
ment of the Egyptian monarchy under Misraim, the brother of Cush, who was 
the father of Nimrod; and this furnishes us with a new argument to prove, that, 
after all, there is every reason to suppose that this proud nation of the Chinese 
are but a colony of the Egyptians, as I have already mentioned in a former Lec- 
ture.—Pp. 404, 405. 


The Marquis has endeavoured to discover the names of the 
Pharaohs who reigned at the important periods mentioned in the 
Mosaic history, and he determines, that the Pharaoh Mandouei 
was the Pharaoh at the time of the Exodus, and Amenophis, the 
prince who protected Joseph. ‘The most extraordinary fact, however, 
is, that the Pharaoh who oppressed the Israelites is supposed to have 
been not an Egyptian, but one of the Hyk-shos, the enemies of both 
nations. ‘This part ef the work is laboured, but only partially satis- 
factory to us; still there appears good ground for believing, that 
what has been thus conjectured is (rue. For the monumental 
hieroglyphics describe three peoples—the Egyptians, the Hyk-shos, 
and the Israelites. 


It might be said, (says the Marquis, almost anticipating the objections of the 
reader,) that if the Shepherds, and not the Egyptians, were the oppressors of the 
Israelites; and if, according to the opinion of Mr. Faber, the army of the for- 
mer, and not of the latter, perished in the Red Sea; in short, if the Egyptians 
were as cruelly treated by the Shepherds as the Israelites, why should the 
Egyptians shew so much detestation for the Israelites, who, after all, were the 
descendants and relations of Joseph, of that very man who had conferred so 
much benefit on their land, and whose inemory could never be forgotten? To 
this objection it may be answered that, according to the relation of Manetho, 
the Israelites had called to their aid the Hyk-shos, and the hardships which the 
Egyptians underwent, during the time of their dwelling in their land, were a 
strong and a sufficient reason to make them share in the hatred which the 
Egyptians felt for these destroyers of their country, even if there had been no 
previous cause for detesting them, which is not the case. For, in this respect, 
the same story is told both by the Holy Bible and Manetho. According to 
this historian, you remember, I hope, that the Shepherds held the throne of 
Memphis, and for some time at least rendered tributaries even the Pharaohs, 
who reigned at Thebes, from the death of Timaus to their leaving the country, 
by the victories of Thumosis, that is, for the space of 260 years. During this 
time, the Shepherds practised every species of cruelty and abomination through- 
out the land, and their behaviour certainly must have inspired the natives with 
sentiments and feelings of horror and detestation towards these barbarians. 
Now the same fact is recorded by our sacred Scripture. At the time of the 
descent of Israel into Egypt, we are informed in the book of Genesis, that 
Joseph instructed his brethren how they should answer Pharaoh. “ And 
it shall come to pass, when Pharaoh shall call you, and shall say, what is your 
occupation? that you shall say, thy servants’ trade hath been about cattle 
from our youth even until now, both we and also our fathers: that you may 
dwell in the land of Goshen; for every shepherd is an abomination unto the 
Egyptians.’ —Pp. 470—472. 


With this inquiry the Author closes this branch of his Lectures, 
intending to pursue the subjects of them through all their ramifi- 


cations. We sincerely wish him such encouragement as will enable 


him to do so; for we are much mistaken, if his labours in compressing 
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and connecting what others have written are not of essential service- 
He has recommended a scientific expedition to be sent out, and 
certain subterranean channels to be explored. This, however, will 
not, it is probable, take place. M. Champollion, treading in the 
steps of Belzoni, is likely to effect all that wil/ be done, perhaps all 
that can. Whatever our readers may think of hieroglyphics, they 
will agree with us, we are sure, in awarding unqualified praise to the 
feelings which could prompt such advice from an Italian nobleman of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion, to the sons of Protestant gentlemen 
at an English university, as that which concludes the work, and to 
which we would willingly give place, if we could. 

Finally, so much of romance hangs over the valley of the Nile; 
so many interesting and important facts require, and can only 
receive, illustration from an exploration of its buried treasures; and 
the history of man, in his laws, his habits, acts, and learning, is likely 
to be so improved, that we anxiously await the arrival of Champollion 
in Europe, fresh from the harvest which he is reaping in the fields of 
the dead, and, like a giant, bearing in his hands the records of 
departed ages. Wonderful are the ways of God! In these far distant 
periods of the church, Christians, believing in a Saviour, who was to 
be a Prophet like unto Moses, are seeking means for a final triumph 
over infidelity, in the very land, and amongst the courts of the very 
house, in which Moses was brought up. Who shall doubt, that the 
indestructible monuments of Egypt were reared for purposes which 
even their builders might not comprehend? Surely, the days are 
coming, when men shall see even as they are seen; prophecy rapidly 
developing its scheme; people after people, either rising into power 
through Christian policy, or sinking before the Christian name; and 
learning and philosophy from every quarter under heaven pouring in 


a flood of light, to illuminate the dawning splendour of the ever- 


lasting day. 
— 


Arr. ILl.—Christianity always Progressive ; being the Christian Advo- 
cate’s Publication for the Year 1829. By Hvcu James Ross, B.D. 
Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. London: Ri- 
vingtons. 1829. pp. viii, 212. Price 8s. 6d. 

Onr of the most effective of those internal evidences, to which the 
Christian is wont to appeal in support of the truth of the religion of 
Jesus, is founded upon the extraordinary success which attended its 
first propagation, and the extensive influence which it now holds, and 
always has held, among those nations to whom it has been revealed. 
Opposed to all the natural impulses of the human mind, and striking 
at the very root of the dearest prejudices, and warmest passions, of 
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mankind ; denounced by the wisest of the heathen philosophers, per- 
secuted by the most powerful of earthly monarchs, despised by Jews, 
and ridiculed by Gentiles ; it nevertheless made its way, by the instru- 
mentality of a few weak and illiterate men, till kings, at length, became 
servants of the cross, and the pens of the most learned apologists 
were employed in establishing its pretensions, Whilst, however, the 
believer looks upon the rapid and extensive progress which the 
Gospel has made as an irrefragable proof of its divine origin, and 
argues from thence the eventual fulfilment of the glorious promise, 
that its light will one day illumine the whole world; the unbeliever 
would infer, from its want of absolute universality, that it is deyoid 
of all claim to be received as a revelation sent from God. He would 
infer, that a partial distribution of that heavenly knowledge, which 
the Gospel affects to teach, is wholly inconsistent with the justice of 
God ; and that its diffusion over comparatively few of the nations of 
the earth, and the gross immoralities which are practised even where 
it has taken the deepest root, cannot fairly be reconciled with the 
interference of Providence in its promulgation. 

In answer to these objections much has been written by the most 
able and eminent divines ; and among others by Bishop Butler, in his 
“ Analogy of Religion.” In the natural world we discover a system 
of beneficence, but not of optimism; and the blessings of health and 
strength, of mental endowments and intellectual faculties, are be- 
stowed in widely differing proportions: and why, therefore, in the 
world of grace, should differences in the spiritual advantages of man- 
kind be made the subject of cavil and objection? ‘The fact is, that 
the argument proceeds upon the assumption that a divine revelation 
must necessarily make its way with wonderful rapidity ; and tends to 
raise expectations in respect to Christianity, which are at once un- 
reasonable and unfair. ‘In considering the claims of Christianity,” 
as Mr. Rose justly remarks, “it is our business to inquire, rather, 
whether the tree of life is growing, than whether its growth has been 
rapid, or whether it has nearly attained its full dimensions, as a hasty 
judgment may decide that it should have done.” p. 13. Since, there- 
fore, the objection in question has never been made the subject of a 
separate treatise, and some important points in the reply to it have 
been generally overlooked, he has availed himself of the permission in 
Mr. Hulse’s will to make this ancient cavil the subject of discussion ; 


more especially as it is frequently revived, and the infidel writings of 


the present day are wholly unworthy of consideration. 

There can be no doubt that the Almighty, if he had chosen, could 
have offered the blessings of the Gospel to the whole world simulta- 
neously, and have enforced its acceptance upon every individual of 
the sons of men. Itis not our business, however, to inquire what the 
Deity might have done, but what he has done. In this inquiry too, 
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we are not to forget, that though the seed is sown by a divine hand, 
its culture is left to human care, or human carelessness. 


It is obvious, then, that he who is inquiring, what it is right to expect from 
Christianity, can never attain to a just solution of the question, while he persists 
in considering only the high pretensions of the system, and overlooks, whether 
from prejudice or carelessness, the imperfections of the agents selected for its pro- 
pagation. W edo not expect that the importance of the message will expedite its 
progress, when we are compelled to rely on the services of an infirm, a tardy, or 
a treacherous messenger; nor can we, while considering the progress of Chris- 
tianity, leave out of our calculation, with any semblance of justice, the infirmity, 
the tardiness, and the treachery of man. We must remember, not only the 
brief span of human life, and all the changes and chances to which it is subject, 
but the instability of man’s firmest and highest purposes: we must remember, to 
our shame and confusion, how the very purest and loftiest spirits have been 
seduced and polluted, by the temptations and; the splendour of earthly ambition 
or earthly wealth: we must consider, how the best and most righteous plans 
have been frustrated; sometimes, by failures arising from contingencies beyond 
the sagacity of man to foresee, and beyond his power to remedy; sometimes, by 
the baseness and corruption of the agents and instruments themselves. 

We must remember, next, that Christianity was not at once to transform the 
face of the external world; but to take it as it was, and gradually to effect an 
internal amendment. No miraculous interference of Providence was to put an 
entire and eternal termination to the ravages of war, the projects of ambition, 
and the schemes of avarice; nor to pour the light of civilization and of know- 
ledge on the uninstructed savage. This consideration alone would shew that 
a revelation must inevitably be subject, and that in no small degree, to all the 
changes and chances which attend the lot of man: that it must long be liable to 
injuries and retardation, from the dispositions of the rulers of this world; from 
the prosperity or the desolation of kingdoms; and from the ravages of barbarism. 
In the earlier stages of the propagation of a religion, more especially, the fate of 
empires, and the fortunes of war, must influence the fate and the fortunes of the 
very revelation of God.—Pp. 17, 18. 

Under these circumstances, then, the progress of Christianity can- 
not reasonably be expected to have been otherwise than slow and 
almost imperceptible. The christian faith was tried, in its infancy, by 
ten successive persecutions ; and while the follower of every other 
Creed was allowed to enjoy his opinions without fear or molestation, 
the persevering Christian was dragged to the torture and to death, 
willing rather to forfeit his existence, than to deny his Redeemer. Nor 
were these barbarities exercised by the more hardened tyrants alone, 
the Neros and the Domitians ; even the mild and philosophic Antonine 
could devise a suitable punishment for the obstinacy of a Galilean. 
The sneer of ridicule, too, and the scoff of contempt, were directed with 
insidious malice against the humble followers of Jesus. ‘They were 
designated by the most opprobrious epithets ; charged with the most 
heinous crimes; stigmatized as Atheists; devoted to public anathe- 
mas and execrations ; misrepresented in their doctrines ; and debarred 
from all intercourse with society and with the world. In addition to 


all this, the various divisions and heresies which sprang up in th 


Church were turned with eager ingenuity to the detriment of the 
Gospel, and the disadvantage of its professors. Against this in- 
justice the voice of reason was raised in vain. “ The name of 
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Christian,” says Justin Martyr, “ is applied to every sect professing 
Christianity, in the same manner as the disciples of the several 
systems of philosophy are indifferently called philosophers; and, 
consequently, their divers heretical absurdities are no more charge- 
able upon Christianity, than the numerous errors of philosophers 
upon philosophy.” With respect to the existence of Heresies, how- 
ever, as connected with the divine origin of the Gospel, let us hear 
Mr. Rose : 


On the consideration of these strange opinions, these mischievous and wide- 
spread errors, there is one reflection, which impresses itself with irresistible 
force on the mind, and which is closely connected with our present subject. 
It is the gradual purification of the mind of man from long-cherished errors, 
and the extreme slowness with which that purification is effected. That these 
strange dreams and doctrines, however mischievous, and however injurious, 
were, in themselves, less degrading than the coarser superstition, the debasing 
idolatry, which they succeeded, cannot be denied. That idolatry had borne 
sway for countless generations, and it could not, it would seem, at once give 
way to the pure and simple truth. It was enough that some improvement 
should be effected; that error, indeed, should succeed, but error less widely 
removed from the truth. We look back with pity on those who could submit 
to its influence; but let us remember, that they looked back with equal pity 
and with equal justice on the errors of their forefathers. But this is the slow 
and solemn pace, with which alone the truth is enabled to make the circuit of 
creation. Whatever may be the case of gifted individuals, the multitude will 
still move at its accustomed pace; and even the great, and the good, and the 
wise, will, for the most part, be held too fast by circumstances, to advance far 
beyond their fellows. How, then, can we be unwise enough to listen to the 
dreams that would persuade us of miraculous advances, to be made in a single 
generation ; how, faithless enough, to question the truth of revelation, because 
the improvements which it effects do not keep pace with our fancies or our 
desires? Though, in these latter days, the free course of the Word is not 
impeded by the dreams of a Cerinthus or a Valentine, the eye of experience 
may still discern enemies enough to restrain and repress its progress; and ages 
may yet elapse, before the errors and corruptions which still defile the face of 
Christianity, and disgrace the name of Christian, may be exhausted and puri- 
fied.—P, 42—44. 

The difficulties, then, with which the Christian Church had to 
contend, were unquestionably such as to retard its reception among 
mankind. Yet, in the face of all these impediments, as Gibbon 
himself allows, the faith of Christ had been preached in every 
province, and in all the great cities of the Roman Empire, before the 
close of the third century. In short, wherever civilization flou- 
rished, there the fruits of the Gospel were to be found. Our limits 
will not permit us to follow Mr. Rose through his able investigation 
of the progress of Christianity during the middle ages. His chief 
object is, to shew that the difficulties which presented themselves, at 


this period, to its advancement, were intended, under the directing 
hand of Providence, to effect its greater and more decisive success, 
when the gloomy darkness of barbarity and superstition was at length 
dispelled. The following observations, on the result of the ex- 


amination, are just and valuable : 
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An inquiry, conducted on any candid principle, and with any just regard 
to the difficulties of the case, would, I think, shew, that, from the very 
first hour of the existence of Christianity, to the present, there has been a 
progress, sometimes indeed slow, but still a constant progress, either in extent, 
or, what is of equal or greater importance, in moral influence. The stream has 
been sometimes stayed in its flow, by some tremendous barrier; sometimes 
broken by more petty obstacles; but it has struggled over all, and holds its 
onward and irresistible course to the ocean. ‘The characters of this progress 
during the first ages, as we have seen in the last chapter, were, indeed, written 
so strongly and clearly, that he who runs may read; and the very enemies of 
the cross are compelled to own the undeniable truth. They endeavour, how- 
ever, subsequently to wrest the argument from our hands; to use it as a 
weapon against us; and to infer positive failure from the comparative slowness 
with which the religion has advanced in later times. 

But the progress of Christianity, since its early ages, is, in fact, almost equally 
wonderful. Of its most difficult conquests, indeed, a large portion is overlooked 
by the human eye. While the evil done in its name is seen by all, and dwelt upon 
in triumph by the adversary, its pure and holy conquests are often effected in 
stillness and silence ; in the abode of poverty, in the obscurity of humble and 
retired life. Who is there, that has seen a true Christian in his life and his 
death? Who, that has seen the holy calm that sheds itself over that soul, where 
grace has triumphed over passion, where envy, and hatred, and pride, are 
sounds unknown? Who, that has seen the bright and holy glow of devotion 
diffused over the countenance? Who, that has heard the fervid accents of a 
Christian prayer? Who, that knows the joy of a Christian's communion with 
his Maker, the devout aspirations of a soul which is the temple of the Holy 
Spirit, adorned and sanctified by his best and richest gifts and graces? Who, 
that has seen the Christian struggling with the storms of life, though cast down, 
not destroyed; though perplexed, not in despair; submitting, with humble 
resignation, to the correction of his heavenly Father; and gathering the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness, from the seed which was sown in tribulation and 
tears? And yet more, who, that hath seen that sight, on which angels look 
with joy; that hallowed bed, where a Christian renders up his soul, as to a 
faithful Creator; where, with no vain display, no idle rapture, the dying saint, 
knowing, of a truth, that he is faithful who promised, relies, in the last awful 
scenes of life, with humble confidence on that hand which has borne him up 
through all the storms and struggles of his earthly pilgrimage, and which will 
now cheer and comfort him, in his passage through the dark valley of the 
shadow of death! This is, not what Christianity can do, but what it does, day 
by day; not what it does for the learned and enlightened Christian only, but 
what it does to shed light and joy over the humble abode of the lowly and 


ignorant. I appeal to the conscience of many a minister of God’s word, to bear 


me witness, how often he has stood beside the dying bed of feeble age, or of 


youth in all the withered blossom of its beauty; stood, not to teach, but to 
learn; not to offer comfort, or supply confidence, but to gather strength, and 
hope, and courage, against his own hour of need, and his own great and awful 
change. This all is the praise of the Gospel ; this all is the triumph, the glory, 
of the religion of Christ.— Pp. 84, 85, 92, sqq. 

From the past and present state of Christianity, Mr. Rose proceeds 
to consider its future prospects. When God shall finish his work, 
and all the kingdoms of the world shall become the kingdoms of the 
Lord, and of his Christ; it is not for man’s presumption to search out. 
He has promised, that this glorious consummation shall eventually be 
accomplished: and there are signs of the times, which indicate the 
steady, though gradual approach, of its accomplishment. Already 
have the banners of the cross been expanded in the East; and thie 
energies of British piety are actively employed in diffusing Christianity 
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through the world. Let us not relax in our exertions; and who 
shall tell the success which the Almighty will vouchsafe to the 
work which his Son has enjoined his followers faithfully and per- 
severingly to perform ? 

A work on an important infidel objection, such as that which is 
the subject of Mr. Rose’s publication, cannot be without its use ; 
and, in the hands of our excellent Christian Advocate, it may be 
fairly expected to produce more than an ordinarily beneficial result. 
The arguments, which have been repeatedly urged in reply to the 
cavil which had been in the mouth of unbelievers of every age and 
denomination, are stated in a concise, yet comprehensive, sketch, 
with a view to a more detailed investigation of some new features in 
the question, which had been previously overlooked. At the same 
time, the different bearings of the objection itself, and the answers 
which have been returned to it, are given at length in the “ Notes and 
Illustrations;” in which much valuable matter from foreign sources 
will also be found. We know not, indeed, whether the mass of 
information contained in the notes, which occupy half the volume, 
is not full as valuable as the dissertation itself. ‘Together, they form 
an excellent manual for the Christian, a support for the wavering, 
and a barrier around the fortress of the Gospel, which the infidel 
will assault in vain. 

Before we take leave of Mr. Rose,—whom we congratulate on his 
presentation to the living of Hadleigh : a parish in which there is ample 
scope for the exercise of his well-known pastoral zeal, —we are bound to 
thank him for the revival of an office, which has laid almost dormant 
in the hands of his predecessors. ‘The appointment of Christian Ad- 
vocate has been generally a sinccure. Mr. Hughes, it is true, published 
one or two dissertations; but a publication is annually due; and 
gladly should we greet such answers as the present, to the many often 
refuted, but still repeated, objections to the truth of the Gospel. We 
should like to be informed, also, of the fate of the Hulsean Lectures ? 
Are we to be deprived of the entire benefit of this institution: and 
because the labour imposed by the leiter of the founder’s will renders 
it impossible that the whole should be pe rformed, are we, therefore, 
to be debarred from the good that might be derived from a part? If 


twenty sermons exceed the annual amount of a Lecturer’s capability, 
why not let us partake of the instruction which eight or ten would 
It is true, that the courses Jast delivered do not contain 


afford ? 
much to make us wish for a repetition of the same quantum of As- 
tronomical Dissertation; but a reduciion of the task, within rea- 
sonable bounds, would tempt deeper theologians inio the field; and 
the deficiency in quantity, would be amply compensated by the quality, 
of the spiritual food, with which we might expect to be supplied. 
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A Scripture Gazetteer: or 


phical and Historical Dictionary of 
laces and People mentioned in the 


Bible : with Maps, Tables of Time, 

Weights, Measures, Money; and a 

copious Chronological Table. By 

Joun Grirritu Mansrorp. Lon- 

don: Hamilton. 1829. 8vo. pp. viii. 

527. Price 18s. 

Tue nature of this work is suffici- 
ently set forth in the title-page; and 
we have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing it as a most useful companion to 
the Theological student. It has been 
given to the world under circumstances 
of peculiar interest, and such as en- 


title the author to the highest meed of 


praise. Prevented by sickness from 
the performance of the arduous duties 
of the medical profession, Mr. Mans- 
ford employed his leisure of affliction 
in the study of the Book of Life, and 
in throwing light upon a most impor- 
tant branch of biblical literature. His 
materials have been collected from an 
immense mass of ancient and modern 

writers; and he has digested into a 

comprehensive detail all the most in- 

teresting and important facts connected 
with sacred history and geography. 

The chronological table is very full 

and complete; the maps, as far as we 

have been able to examine them, suf- 
ficiently correct, and well executed. 

We wish the work all the success it 

deserves; and the author a restoration 

of health for the prosecution of his 
useful labours. 

The Leaven of the Pharisees: a Ser- 
mon. By the Rev. Wittiam Har- 
ness, A. M. of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Minister of the St. Pan- 
cras Parochial Chapel, Regent- 
square. London: ‘Taylor. 1829. 
12mo. pp. 36. 


Tue object of this sermon is to trace 
the analogy between the pharisaical 


tenets of the Jews in our Saviour’s 
time, and those of modern religionists, 
with a view to expose their unchristian 


tendency and demoralizing effects. [1 
was in that principle of separation, 
from which their name was derived, 
and which kept them aloof from any 
intercourse with their brethren, that 
all those enormities originated, which 
provoked those severe denunciations 
of wrath against them, recorded in thy 
Their ideas of God, and of 
his attributes, and their general notions 
of religion, were far more correct than 
those of their rivals, the Sadducees : 
and yet our Saviour’s reproofs were di 
rected with greater pointedness against 
them. ‘The piety of modern times is 
sadly tainted with this exclusive cha- 
racter; the evils resulting from which, 
and more especially that hypocrisy, so 
analogous to the pharisaical leaven of 
old, are deprecated by Mr. Harness 
in powerful language, and held up to 
the just aversion of his hearers. Th« 
distinguishing marks of a true Chris 
tian, which he has forcibly contrasted 
with the ungenial spirit of the modern 
Pharisee, we subjoin for the edification 
of our readers : 


Gospel. 


The true convert may be distinguished 
by infallible signs. The society among 
whom he has habitually lived will be as- 
sured of his conversion, not by his avoiding, 
but by his holier conversation among them: 
his relatives will be instructed of it by his 
gentle and unremitting offices of duty and 
affection : his friends and companions will 
learn it from his being more considerate ot 
their welfare and less of his own: his 
neighbours will discover it in the scrupulous 
integrity of his transactions; in the truth 
that directs his words; in the inviolable 
temperance of his life; in his fear of com- 
mitting wrong; in his patient endurance of 
injury; in his liberality of opinion; in his 
generosity of heart; in his unenvying 
sympathy with their prosperity, and his 
sincere commiseration with their sorrows. 
All men will see, in his change of life, the 
testimony and the proof of his change of 
heart: while they are directed to trace 
the gradual improvement of his conduct 
and his disposition to its right source by 
his unostentatious observance of the duties 
of private and public devotion ; at home, 
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by the regularity of his domestic prayer; 
ibroad, by his undeviating attendance at 
the church and sacrament. Such appear 
to me to be the outlines of a truly christian 
character—drawn, as I believe, in strict 
correspondence with the precepts and ex- 
amples of the Saviour and his Apostles—as 
it would exist in the centre of society, con- 
ciliating and attaching the admiration and 
affection of mankind. We may aim after 

i pitch of enthusiastic and imaginary pu- 

rity, but we shall only fall by attempting to 

our above our appointed flight: we may 
endeavour to find a more perfect security 
for ourselves, by acting as the Pharisees 

did, and retiring from the temptations of 

the world within the circle of an exclusive 

religious society; but by so doing we 
abridge the influence of Christianity ; we 
mceal the light which we are bound to 
set aloft, that its beams may be generally 
diffused: we expose religion, by our rigid 
and uncommunicable virtue, to invidious 
ittacks ; while, for ourselves, we derive in- 
finite evil from the measure, by incurring 
he danger of that reprebation whick at- 
tends phatisaical dispositions. 

The sermon, we observe, is published 
for the benefit of the Infant School in 

egent-square. 

Henry and Autonio: or the Proselytes 
of the Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant Churches. Translated from the 
third edition of the German of Dr. C. 
G. Bretschneider, by the Rev. M 
Moraan, Chaplain to the British Re- 
sidents, Gothenburg. Loudon: Ri- 
vingtons. 1829. 12me. pp. xx. 260. 
Price 6s. 6d. 


In the present state of German The- 
ology, it is truly cheering to meet with 
a work, in any degree connected with 
religion, and emanating from that quar- 
ter, which is untainted by the current 
notions of the day; and when we see 
the neologian dogmas of foreign di- 
vines gaining credit in our own coun- 
try, and even ameng the principals of 
our universities, such an unlooked- 
for gratification is more than doubly 
welcome. ‘lhe little tale before us ex- 
hibits a complete exposure of the fal- 
lacy of the Roman Catholic doctrines ; 
and may be recommended, without any 
drawback on the score of rationalism, 
to the perusal of the young, and in- 
deed of the young and the old indif- 


ferently. The outline of the story is 


extremely simple, and may be told in 
a few words: 

Henry. the son of a Protestant mer- 
chant, of a wavering and unsettled 
disposition, proceeds to Italy for the 
purpose of completing his education as 
an artist, and is there converted to the 
Romish faith, by the intriguing sophis- 
try of a popish priest. After some stay 
abroad, he returns, in company with 
Antonio, a young orphan of an amiable 
disposition, whom he had chosen as 
an assistant in his profession, and to 
whom he was greatly attached. An- 
tonio was of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion by birth, and so completely 
devoted to his faith, that he deemed it 
sinful to enter a Protestant church. At 
Frankfort, however, he ventured to 
strain his conscience in this manner; 
and returns to his inn with some mis- 
givings as to the purity of the Romish 
doctrines. Under these impressions 
he borrows a Bible of the host; and 
enters upon a minute investigation of 
its contents. Upon their arrival at 
home, Henry's apostasy, as might be 
expected, is a source of melancholy 
regret to his family; and a series of 
conversations ensue, in which the pa- 
pal religion is canvassed, and its errors 
and superstitions are so fairly and fully 
exposed, that Henry is eventually re- 
claimed. Antonio, ia the mean time, 
has studied the Bible with earnest and 
unprejudiced solicitude ; and the result 
is his renunciation of popery, and re- 
ception of the Protestant faith. 

Such is the story, which is, in fact, 
merely the means of introducing the 
conversations, in which the marrow of 
the volume lies. They are a calm and 
dispassionate, but complete and solid, 
refutation of the errors of the Romish 
church. The work was written, it 
should seem, in consequence of the 
unhappy conversion of the reigning 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha to popery in 
1822; and the author, fully and per- 
sonally aware of the machinations 
which the Jesuits employ to gain pro- 
selytes, has ably and effectually ex- 
posed them to the world. An unbi- 
assed perusal of the tale cannot be 
unproductive of th: most beneficial 
effects; and we sincerely recommend 
it to all who are unfortunately inclined 
to the liberal tenets of the day. Three 
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editions of th 
of in Germany in the space of two 


ori inal were disposed 


years. 


A Map, illustrat ig the Ministerial 
Journeys of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, constructed from the 
design of the Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite, 
A.M, by A. Arrowsmitu, J/ydro- 
grapher to his Majesty. A. and S. 


Arrowsmith. Price 4s. 


A Map, illu fraling the Travels of 


St. Paul, construct l fr ym the di sign 
of the Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite, A.M. 
by A. Anrowsmirn. A.and S$, Ar- 
rowsmith. Price 4s. 

l'uese two maps are highly credit- 
able to the Rev. Mr. Crosthwaite (a 
clergyman of the church of Ireland), 
by whom they were originally de- 
signed, and they form a useful sup- 
jement to the atlasses to the Bible 
hitherto published ; for though almost 
all of them have maps of Judza adapted 
to the evangelical history, yet in no 
one of them do we recollect to have 
seen the several routes of our Saviour, 
and of the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
so clearly laid down as in Mr. Cros- 
thwaite’s maps. The addition of refe- 
rences to the various passages of the 
four Gospels, in which the ministerial 
journeys of Jesus Christ are narrated, 
and to these parts of the Acts and 
Epistles, the routes of St. 
Paul are mentioned or de- 
value of 


in which 
either 
cribed, greatly enhances the 
these maps, W hich are neatly engraved 
by the eminent hvdrogt phe r, Arrow- 
smith. 

fn Anoloa 


f for the Established Church 
in Ireland ; be ing an Atte mpt to 
prove that its present state is more 
pure than in any pe riod since the 
Reformat on; ma Serics of Letters 
addressed to the Earl of Mountcashel. 
By the Rev. Henry Newnanpn, B.D, 
Vicar of Bannow. Dublin: Curry 
and Co. ; Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. Price 5s 
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in parliament before th 
our next number, we cannot close this 
department of our journal for the pre- 
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nt month without 


Lite rary Report. 


Mr. Newland’s important volume to 
the attentive perusal of all who take 
an interest in the welfare of the sis 
ter island. A large portion of his 
work is devoted to proving how very 
little the Protestant church in Ireland 
has benefited by her connexion with 
the state; and how LarGE A PORTION 
of her revenues was alienated by the 
ministers of the crown, in former times, 
which is now the property of laymen, 
who are actually in the receipt of 
tithes collected from six hundred and 
eighty parishes, to the amount of 
THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS per 
while the entire income of all 
1 


10@€S 


annum ; 
the Protestant bishops and clergy ¢ 
not exceed that sum. Besides the 
amount of property just specified, lay- 
men have become possessed of ONLY 
fourteen hnndred and eighty glebes be- 
longing to the church!!! Among 
many other interesting statements (and 
all Mr. Newland’s 


founded on facts), we 


statements are 


may notice the 
truly gratifying circumstance, that the 
Protestants have not decreased, as the 
advocates of popery insinuate; but on 
the contrary, for nearly the last hun- 
dred and sixty that is, 
since the year 1672, they have kept, 
upon an the same propor- 
tionate ratio with the Romanist popu 
lation, viz. as to two and two 
thirds. Not fewer than six hundred 
and eighteen new churches have been 
erected since the Union of Ireland 
with Great Britain, besides ninety- 
nine which have been enlarged in the 
same period; so that, in the short 
space of twenty-nine or thirty years, 
the bishops of the Protestant church 
in Ireland have accomplished almost 


as much as had been effected in the 


vears, evel 


average, 


one 


space of nearly three centuries. 
he diminution of 
state of cu 


made 


important ibjects of the 
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cussed by Mr. Newland; who writes 
with the warmth of a man convinced 
of the 
scious that the conduct of the bishops 
lergy of the Irish Protestant 
h needs only to be investigated, 
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various eflorts 


diffusion of edu 


gvoodness of his cause, and con 
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in order to be approved by every can 
did and dispassionate person. 





SERMON, 
Hex. rv. 15, 16. 


We have not an High Priest which cannot be touched with a feeling of 
our infirmities ; but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin. Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we 
may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of need. 


Tne humiliation of our blessed Saviour is at all times a subject wor- 
thy of our pious meditation. Whether we contemplate him enduring 
the temptation of Satan in the wilderness, or agonizing in the garden, 
or expiring on the cross, it is alike incumbent upon us to admire and 
adore the unsearchable riches of that grace, which caused him, “ who 
knew no sin, to be made sin for us, that we might be made the righte- 
ousness of God in him.” 

That circumstance of our Lord’s earthly pilgrimage, to the consi- 
deration of which we are more peculiarly summoned by the solemnities 
of the season of Lent, is his temptation by Satan in the wilderness. 
Three particulars here demand our attention. 


I. The manner of Christ’s temptation :—- He was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin. 


II. The reason of Christ’s temptation: —That he might be touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities. 


III. The result of Christ’s temptation: —We may come boldly to the 
throne of grace, for the purpose of obtaining mercy and finding grace 
to help in time of need. 


In considering, first, the manner of Christ’s temptation, we shall 
observe the order that we find in the narrative of the Evangelist 
Matthew, rather than that of St. Luke; there being a slight but 
unimportant difference in the arrangement of the circumstances 
which then took place. St. Mark’s account is exceedingly concise. 
Immediately then after the baptism of Christ, by John, in the river 
Jordan, and the manifestation of the divine approval, by the visible 
descent of the Spirit, with the declaration of the celestial voice 
which proclaimed, “ ‘Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased,” we find Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil. When he had continued forty days and forty 
nights in this dreary solitude, without any provision for the wants of that 
human nature, of which it is expressly stated by the Evangelist himself 
‘that he took its infirmities, and bare its sicknesses,” he sunk under 
the protracted privation, and was afterwards an hungered. ‘This, then, 
was the moment which the subtle and insidious tempter selected for 
commencing his assault upon the Messiah. ‘Taking advantage of that 
infirmity, by which he perceived that the Saviour’s mortal frame was 
oppressed, and now almost overpowered, he came to him, and said, 
“ If thou be the Son of God,”—if thou be indeed Jehovah's righteous 
servant, the Son in whom his soul delighteth, and to whom he has 
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committed all power, both in heaven and in earth, exert that power for 
the relief of thy present necessities—“ If thou be the Son of God, com- 
mand that these stones be made bread.” But He, in whom dwelt all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily, at once detected and defeated the 
deep-laid machinations of the adversary ; he answered and said, “ It 
is written, man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” How impressively does this 
admonish us, that no circumstances, even of extreme necessity, can 
palliate a compliance with the suggestions of the tempter, or justify a 
departure from confidence in God. Foiled in this first endeavour, and 
unable to overcome the Saviour by an appeal to the infirmities of his 
humanity, Satan had recourse to another, and a still more artful strata- 
gem. “ Then the devil taketh him up into the holy city, and setteth him 
on a pinnacle of the temple, and saith unto him, If thou be the Son of 
God,”—if thou art He to whom all the prophets bear witness, and in 
whom all the promises of the Scripture shall be fulfilled, give a proof 
of thy pretensions ; shew that thou art the object of his peculiar care— 
‘cast thyself down, for it is written, He shall give his angels charge 
concerning thee, and in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any 
time thou dash thy foot against a stone.” There is something pecu- 
liarly insidious in this proposal. By refusing to accede to it, our Lord 
might seem to admit or imply a doubt whether he were indeed the 
chosen of God; whether to him the prediction were truly applicable, 
and Jehovah would indeed interfere in his behalf. He might appear to 
be doubtful, either of the validity of his own mission, or of the favour of 
God. But how simple in itself, how confounding to the enemy, how 
worthy of Him, who spake as never man spake, is that dignified and 
godlike reply, It is written again, ‘‘ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God.” Yet the adversary, though repulsed, was not wholly con- 
founded; though baffled, was not altogether subdued. He could 
neither persuade the Saviour to work a miracle for the supply of his 
exigencies, nor to make trial of the faithfulness of the divine promises ; 
yet another, and a last effort remained. Again, the devil taketh him 
up into an exceeding high mountain, and sheweth him all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them, and saith unto him, “ All these 
things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” Qh, 
impotent, as well as malignant artifice! Could the Son of God, who 
had dwelt from eternity in the bosom of the Father, and had glory 
with him before the world was—could he, who had been adored by 
angels and archangels, and all the host of heaven; of whom God had 
said, when he brought the first-born into the world, *“‘ And let all the 
angels of God worship him ;”—could he be moved by the passing 
grandeur of a perishable world? Could he be dazzled by that empty 
pomp of unsubstantial magnificence, which is indeed a vain shadow, 
wherein man disquieteth himself in vain? Blasphemous and profane 
imagination! an imagination fit only to be entertained by that Prince 
of Darkness ; who, himself an eternal outcast from the presence of 
his Creator, could presume to bid his destined conqueror fall down 
and worship him. ‘Then was it that the effulgence of the Deity burst 
through the enveloping mantle of the humanity, and the Son of God, 
manifesting his divine origin, and inherent omnipotence, rebuked the 
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defeated adversary.—‘* Get thee hence, Satan, for it is written, Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve. 
Then the devil leaveth him, and, behold, angels came and ministered 
unto him.” 

Such, according to the narrative of the Holy Evangelists, was the 
manner of our Lord’s temptation. Into the peculiar mode of its 
operation upon his human body, or human soul; into the degree of 
suffering which he endured in the interval which preceded its com- 
mencement, as well as during its actual prosecution, it would not 
become us to inquire. Neither can we pretend to ascertain how far 
his feelings, under the assaults of temptation, would be in unison with 
our own; it is sufficient for us to know that which has been revealed 
for our consolation and encouragement, “ that he was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin;” and that, wherein he 
himself hath suffered, “ being tempted, he is able to succour them that 
are tempted.” We, therefore, pass on to the second point of con- 
sideration, viz.—The object of Christ’s temptation. ‘This is, that he 
might be touched with a feeling of our infirmities. 

The passage in our text, in connexion with many others which might 
be adduced, proves that Christ’s assumption of the human nature, so 
far as it could be accomplished without relinquishing the attributes 
which are essential to, and inseparable from, Deity, was complete. 
Not only did he take upon him the infirmities, the privations, the 
sorrows of our mortal tabernacle; he entered even into our mental 
constitution, and sympathised, to a certain degree, with our spiritual 
difficulties and temptations. Of sin, indeed, the most formidable of 
those difficulties, and the most powerful of those temptations, he neither 
was, nor could be, a partaker ; “ he was holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners ;” “he did no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth.” He knew nothing of the turbulence of evil tempers, the heat 
of ungovernable passions, the tumult of irregular desires ; he knew 
nothing of pride, and haughtiness, and vanity; nothing of malice, 
resentment, and revenge ; nothing of rebellion, or worldliness, or un- 
belief. Rather it may be said, he experienced none of these, for he 
knoweth all things, and from him no secrets are hid; but it should be 
the consolation of the Christian that, though Christ was assimilated to 
our nature only in its capacity of suffering and of death, yet is he 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities; so touched, that he will 
always interfere for the deliverance of those who call upon him, not 
leaving them to be tempted above that they are able to bear, but 
making with the temptation a way to escape, that they may be able to 
bear it. 

It is because Christ is thus touched with a feeling of our infirmities, 
thus intimately and deeply interested in all the trials of those who are 
numbered among his true disciples, that temptation, however painful 
and unwelcome in itself, becomes beneficial in its result; for the trial 
of our faith worketh patience, and blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation. All must be, at one period or another, exposed to its 
dangerous influence ; yet, however strong the temptation be in itself— 
or however weak that barrier of our hearts, against which its efforts 
are peculiarly directed, we have a never-failing resource in Christ. 
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It must, however, be added, that although Christ has condescended 
to endure temptation for us, and, by thus enduring it, has become, in 
a peculiar sense, touched with a feeling of our infirmities; yet, that he 
will not impart his divine assistance unless it be sought by the appointed 
means. It is not for us to sit still, and let the temptation hold its 
course, and expect that Christ will obtrude his deliverance ;—the case 
is widely different. It was with a direct reference to our continual 
necessities that we were enjoined daily to prefer the petition, ‘‘ Lead 
us not into temptation ;” and whatever be that temptation, which most 
severely tries our patience and our faith, we must pursue the course 
which has been marked out for us by the Apostle Paul ; who, when 
pressed by temptation, besought the Lord thrice that it might depart 
trom him. We must have recourse to fervent, continual, importunate 
prayer ;—remembering that the Lord knoweth how to deliver the 
godly out of temptation. In proportion as the trial becomes more 
pressing, should our prayers become more earnest ; especially since 
what Christ has done for us entitles us to come boldly unto the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in 
time of need. 

This, then, is the third point which was proposed for our consi- 
deration ; viz.—The result of Christ’s temptation as applicable to 
ourselves. 

The throne of God is emphatically a throne of grace. It is from 
thence that pardon is dispensed to the repentant and returning sinner ; 
it is thither that all are invited to repair, who desire to accept that 
universal and unrestricted amnesty which was proclaimed in the 
Gospel of peace. That throne was always a throne of glory; by this 
name it is called in the writings of the Old Testament, and God him- 
self declared, ‘“* Heaven is my throne, and earth is my footstool.” But it 
is now a throne of grace; and, however we may be daunted by the con- 
templation of God’s transcendant majesty, or discouraged by the con- 
sciousness of our iniquities and infirmities, we may come boldly, if we 
only come in the name of Christ. For he knoweth our frame; he is 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities; and he will so advocate our 
cause before the Almighty Judge, that through his intercession, we shall 
obtain a full salvation—a complete remission of sins. It should, how- 
ever, be well understood, that to come boldly is not to come arro- 
gantly or presumptuously; the assurance of the Christian must be 
equally removed from the extremes of an unauthorized confidence, or 
a crouching fear; and in thus drawing nigh, we must look well to it, 
that our boldness is derived from an exclusive reliance on the merit 
of Christ, and not a lurking dependence on our own. This being 
duly ascertained, though we are deeply convinced of our multiplied 
and manifold transgressions, and persuaded that our very righteous- 
nesses are as filthy rags; yet may we come boldly, confiding that we 
shall not only obtain mercy, but find grace to help in time of need. 

By the expression “ obtaining mercy,” is signified that participation 
in the atoning sacrifice of Christ, which is common to all true Chris- 
tians. Diversified as are the means by which God is pleased to 
bring men to the knowledge of himself; some by the preaching of the 
word; some by the trial of affliction, some by peculiar interpositions 
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of Divine Providence, in deliverance from danger or death; still the 
result is alike to all—they obtain mercy. Even in the time of their 
utmost need, the grace of God is ever attainable; the arm of their 
Redeemer is extended to save, and who shall draw it back? There is 
no temptation to which the Christian can be subjected through the 
weakness of his flesh, or the malevolence of his spiritual adversaries, 
for which there is not a peculiar promise; over which he shall not be 
enabled ultimately to triumph, if he only continue firm unto the end. 
E;ven when his flesh and his heart fail, God will be the strength of his 
heart, and his portion for ever. Christ, who has overcome death, shall 
deliver him from his fears, and put into his mouth that triumphant 
exclamation, “‘O Death! where is thy sting? O Grave! where is thy 
v ictory .” 

To be thus reminded, my Christian brethren, of the humiliation, 
the sorrows, and sufferings, of our blessed Lord and Saviour, to be 
reminded also of the inestimable benefits which were thus dearly 
purchased for us, is necessary at all times, but peculiarly necessary at 
a period like this, when we are solemnly admonished, by the insti- 
tution of our venerable Church, to repentance and newness of life, 
For where can we discern the reflection of our own sins, but in the 
mirror of our Saviour’s sufferings? and how can we form-a due 
estimate of our obligations to him, unless we contemplate the evils 
which, for our sakes, he encountered, and the glories which, for our 
salvation, he renounced? Let us, then, learn the most effectual 
lesson of humility and repentance at the cross of Christ. Let us 
set about the important duty of ascertaining how we stand with God, 
and what are our hopes of a heavenly inheritance. Let us well 
examine the foundations of our faith in Christ, whether they are such 
as will endure when the rains descend, and the floods come, and the 
winds blow; and if we find that they are not laid in a true and 
unfeigned repentance, let us know well that we are like unto the 
foolish man, who built his house upon the sand. Let us resolutely 
apply ourselves to the erection of a better and more durable fabric; 
for that which is designed to stand throughout eternity, should 
be grounded on the solid basis of the Rock of Ages, the foundation 
being laid in repentance, and the superstructure erected in faith. 
And though we are conscious of many and aggravated offences ; 
though we are retarded by many and overwhelming infirmities ; 
though we are surrounded by many and powerful temptations; yet, 
since “* we have not an High Priest who cannot be touched with a 
feeling of our infirmities, but was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin, let us come boldly unto the throne of grace, that 
we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of need.” 


Be ae 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON THE EARLY FATHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
No. II. 


‘Omni antiquitate uti possumus, que, quo propius aberat ab ortu et divina progenie, hoc 


melius ea furtasse, que vera erant, cernebat.’’—Cic. Tusc. Quast. 12. 
INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS *——SECT. Il. 


AccorpING to the Sixth Article, it is the doctrine of the Church of 
England, that ‘‘ Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to sal- 
vation: so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby. is not to be required of any man, that it should be believed 
as an article of the Faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to sal- 
vation.” This article was mainly directed against the opinions set 
forth in the most approved writings of the Romish Clergy, who 
maintained the inviolable authority of the Holy Fathers, whom they 
regarded with a degree of veneration superior to that with which they 
approached the word of God. Hence it became necessary to reduce 
the Patristical influence within its legitimate bounds; and our Re- 
formers at once abjured the notion of the infallibility of the primitive 
Church, appealing to the Scriptures as the only sure rule in matters 
of faith. At the same time, while they grounded their doctrines upon 
the basis of divine revelation, they studied the primitive writings with 
the deepest attention, as the most valuable guide in investigating the 
truth. ‘They found it necessary also to turn the testimony of anti- 
quity against those who had so long employed it in support of their 
idolatrous superstitions; and to inquire how far the support, alleged 
to be thence derived, could be safely relied on. In this inquiry, the 
relative weight of the writers whose testimony is adduced was a point 
of material importance; as well as the date of the document, on 
the authority of which any matter of doctrine or discipline, unautho- 
rized by Scripture, depends. Here then, arise two questions :—1. To 
whom the appellation of the Fatners or tue Curistian Cuurcu 
properly belongs? 2. Which, and what portion, of their works may 
justly be accounted genuine and authentic ? 

1. There is considerable difference of opinion respecting the per- 
sons to whom the title of Faruers is justly applied. Some would 
confine it to the Apostles, and their immediate successors; while 
others extend it to the Christian writers, of every denomination, in the 
first twelve centuries of the Gospel era. Perhaps the preferable 
opinion lies between these two extremes ; and those alone are to be 
regarded with any degree of veneration who flourished within the first 
five centuries of the primitive church. After the celebrated Council 
of Nice, and more especially during the dark and gloomy period of 
the middle ages, a class of writers arose, greatly inferior to their pre- 
decessors, in whatever light their characters are estimated. Sadly 
deficient in learning, prejudiced in opinion, and inelegant in style, they 


cannot be supposed to possess a tithe of that authority which we 
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readily assign to those of an earlier date. The bulk of the errors and 
misapprehension of the sacred text which has been collected from 
the Patristical writings, as well as the authorities alleged in support of 
divers heretical doctrines, are, for the most part, chargeable upon these 
later interpreters; and few indeed are the doctrinal delinquencies of 
which the Anti-Nicene Fathers can fairly be accused. Their inter- 
pretations of Scripture, as we have already stated, were sometimes 
fanciful and incorrect: but it is extremely disingenuous to visit the 
sins of their successors upon the heads of those whose honesty was un- 
questionable, even where their judgment may be questioned. It should 
be remembered, also, that we are only contending for the accuracy of 
their facts, not for the constructions put upon them. They were 
faithful witnesses of the early discipline of the Christian Church, and 
they had the readiest means of an accurate insight into its doctrines : 
and so far they are to be received as the most competent, though far 
from infallible, guides, in the investigation of gospel truth. 

2. The inference to be drawn from the relative importance of the 
writings of the earlier and later Fathers, is this:—That such doctrines 
or ceremonies as derive their whole or principal support from Post- 
Nicene testimonies, which is the case with many of the corruptions of 
the Romish Church, and the heresies of other communions, have but 
little, if any, pretensions to the sanction of antiquity. A similar 
deduction clearly attaches itself to those works, attributed to the 
Apostolical writers and their successors, which are either spurious 
or interpolated. It is an object, therefore, of no little importance 
to establish the genuineness and authenticity of those writings, 
to which an appeal is made in defence of any particular position; 
and more especially as some divines of the German school have 
laboured to establish a charge of forgery against all the writings 
which have been attributed to the Apostolic Fathers. That interpola- 
tions to a great extent have been intermixed with what is genuine, 
and that some entire pieces have been proved to be spurious, it is not 
intended to deny; but it is scarcely to be expected that the erudition 
of Pearson, and Wake, and Cotelerius, by means of which their au- 
thenticity to a certain extent has been established, is to be set aside 
at once at the bare dictum of Dr. Semler and his associates. 

Interpolation is not the only drawback upon the authority of the 
Patristical writings. It does not unfrequently happen that they have 
been shamefully mutilated. The Romanists more especially have 
practised this fraudulent method of getting rid of passages, which 
were opposed to the doctrines and traditions of their corrupt Church ; 
and have not hesitated to cancel whole leaves of ancient manuscripts, 
and to omit or alter statements, which tended to bring their supersti- 
tion and idolatries into disrepute. In an edition of Origen, they 
omitted his commentary on the whole of the sixth chapter of the 
Gospel of St. John, because his exposition militated with their opinions 
respecting the Eucharist; and in their printed copies of Isidore this 
sentence is for the same reason omitted:—Panis vero et vinum ideo 
corpori et sanguini Domini comparantur, quia, sicut visibilis hujus panis 
vinique substantia exteriorem nutrit et inebriat hominem, ita Verbum 
Dei, qui est Panis vivus, participatione sui fidelium recreat mentes. 
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(Isid. Orig. VI. 19). Numberless other mutilations of a similar 
tendency have been detected by the learned; some of which we shall 
have oceasion to notice hereafter. 

Having ascertained the title of any individual writer to the appella- 
tion of a CuristiAn Fatuer, the degree of authority which his 
opinions carry with them, and the genuineness and authenticity of the 
works in which his opinions are found; great caution is still required 
in order to a right apprehension of his views. In particular, no 
decisive inference should be drawn from detached passages and 
isolated fragments; but from the uniform tenor and general bearing 
of his sentiments, and the connected train of his argument. The 
context should be diligently examined; and care should be taken that 
a writer be not made to contradict himself, through an inattention to 
the different objects which he may have in view on different occasions, 
How easily such perversions may be effected, will readily appear by 
a reference to the commentaries of the School Divines, which consisted 
for the most part of quotations, compiled from the Fathers, and linked 
together without order or arrangement. Catalogues thus formed 
were received by those, who had not the ability to search the original 
documents for themselves, as the most unerring guides in matters of 
faith: and it was very generally believed, till Jewel and others sub- 
mitted them to a strict and severe examination, that the Fathers were 
really adverse to the principles of the Reformation. A somewhat 
similar, though more disingenuous, misrepresentation of the Fathers 
has lately been attempted by modern Unitarians. The passages 
which have been adduced in support of the simple humanity of Christ, 
are generally characterised by some difficulty of expression or am- 
biguity of construction; without the slightest reference to the general} 
tenor of the author's views, and uncompared with any other portion 
of his works. Not unfrequently, also, passages are alleged in support 
of the Socinian doctrines, which speak of Christ as having a human 
nature, and as being inferior to the Father. But the deduction is clearly 
inconclusive, which would argue the absence of the divinity in Christ, 
from the presence of humanity. It is the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church that he possessed both the human and divine natures; and the 
production of passages in support of one part of the doctrine can only 
tend to confirm the orthodox faith in that part, without detracting an 
atom from the stability of the other. ‘There is not a single passage 
in any one of the Anti-Nicene Fathers, fairly interpreted, which 
affords the slightest sanction to the doctrine that Jesus Christ was a 
mere man; nor are there wanting many, on the other hand, which, 
though they do not expressly state his divinity, assert his miraculous 
conception, which is tantamount to a proof of this important article of 
the Christian creed. 

From the foregoing observations we may fairly conclude, that the 
writings of the Fathers, if studied in due subservience to the Holy 
Scriptures, and not estimated above their legitimate value, are cal- 
culated to throw considerable light upon the doctrines and discipline 
of the primitive Church, to confirm the truths of Revelation, and to 
establish or confute the conflicting opinions which divide the several 
dissentient communions of the Christian world. If the several funda- 
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mental doctrines of the Gospel, which the Church of England maintains 
in her articles of faith;—if the form of Church government which she 
adopts, and the ceremonies which she has instituted, can be traced 
through a long series of writers during the first five centuries of the 
Christian era; it is scarcely too much to assume that the former are 
proved, and. the latter sanctioned, by the assent and the usage of 
the Apostles themselves. Had any of the Christian doctrines been 
corrupted during that period, the progress of such corruptions would 
have been shown in successive writers; in the same manner as the 
various heresies, which arose from time to time, are refuted and 
exposed. The impossibility of forcing any new doctrine, or any 
corruption of the primitive faith, upon the whole Christian world, and 
inducing its reception as one of Apostolic institution, is well illustrated 
in Dr. Burton’s Introduction to his Anti-Nicene Testimonies. This 
supposed case, it is true, is immediately connected with the subject of 
his own inquiry; but it is equally applicable to any doctrine, or system 
of doctrines, whatsoever. ‘The period,” says he, ‘ which had elapsed 
from the death of our Saviour to the assembling of the Council of 
Nice (A.D. 825), was about the same as that between the congress of 
Vienna and the reign of Henry the Seventh, in England. Now let us 
suppose the ministers assembled at Vienna to have published a new 
history of Europe, in which it was asserted that Henry the Seventh ob- 
tained the throne of England, not by his victory over Richard the Third, 
or by a kind of hereditary claim, but by a divine right which was uni- 
versally admitted and never disputed in his owndays. There is surely 
no more difference between such a fable and the real history of Henry 
the Seventh’s aecession, than between the notion of Jesus being very 
and eternal God, or a mere mortal man; and if it would be impossible 
to make the people of England receive the one as true, it would 
surely have been equally impossible, in the other case, for the whole 
Christian world to be induced to alter their belief.” 

The value of the Patristical writings, however, has not yet been 
duly estimated. They are not merely to be regarded as faithful 
records of the primitive Church, and attesting documents of the 
doctrine of Christ. To a certain extent, as we have already hinted, 
they contain a variety of valuable exposiuons of the sacred text, 
The earlier Fathers are known to have given their undivided attention 
to the study of the Bible: they were intimately acquainted with the 
peculiarities of its composition, and the customs, the antiquities, and the 
prejudices of the people, to whom its Scriptures were more imme- 
diately addressed. On the other hand it is objected, that their inter- 
pretations are highly metaphorical; that allegories, and types, and 
figures, abound in every page; and that the laws of modern criticism 
are violated to an unjustifiable extent. But metaphorical writing is 
sometimes far from inappropriate, and, if well conducted, is even 
forcible and expressive; and the Fathers may have been led into the 
errors complained of, if errors they be, by a close and searching 
study of the types, and parables, and prophecies, and allusions of the 
Sacred Writings. Every age, moreover, is characterised by a peculiar 
style; and the Oriental writers were more especially given to a 
specias of symbolical composition, which, though greatly and justly 
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depreciated at the present day, was fully and accurately understood in 
the first age of the Gospel. We have only, therefore, to adapt our 
feelings to the times in which the Faruenrs wrote, to divest ourselves 
of modern prejudices, and to strip the rhetorical flourishes of the 
ancients of their figurative clothing, in order to extract much useful and’ 
highly important matter in the way of biblical illustration. If, indeed, 
allegory is to be regarded as an insuperable objection against the 
study of the Fathers, it should seem that the Scriptures themselves 
may lose some portion of their authority on that score. 

There is yet another point in which the Farners may be studied 
with considerable advantage. ‘Their practical exhortations are ex- 
cellent models of pastoral zeal in the promotion of piety and virtue. 
To them the religion of Christ was every thing; and they inculcated 
the duties which it enjoined with the earnestness of men, who looked 
upon it as the sum and substance of all human hopes and expectations. 
They devoted themselves to it with all the energies of the soul; and 
their devout affections were raised by its influence to a degree of 
warmth and animation, which is never observable in the prosecution 
of ordinary affairs. It is true they were enthusiasts ; but they were not 
fanatics. Although the arguments which they employed, and the 
language of their admonitions, may not be calculated to produce a 
very powerful effect in modern times, the warmth and earnestness of 
their appeals may be profitably imitated, and the substance of their 
discourses adapted to the taste and circumstances of every age. There 
are religious and moral passages in some of the Fathers, and in 
Chrysostom especially, of the most exquisite beauty, and applied with 
the utmost skill and force; directed, indeed, against vices and follies 
which are now exchanged for others of a different complexion, but 
equally applicable, with a slight variation in the terms, to the sins and 
failings of the generality of mankind. It is in making due allowance, 
indeed, for the circumstance under which they wrote, that the whole 
secret of reading the Fathers with profit depends. They are not to 
be held accountable for the peculiarities of the age in which they 
lived; they are to be judged in reference to the habits, and ideas, 
and learning of their own age and country, and not in reference to 
the literature and improvements of modern times. 

To the student in divinity then, and more especially to the minister 
of the Gospel, the study of the early Fathers cannot but be profit- 
able. In their holy lives, and persevering steadfastness, the purity of 
the Christian religion, and the sincerity of their attachment to it, is 
pre-eminently exemplified ; and this model of primitive holiness and 
constancy will prompt their successors to like exertions in promoting 
the knowledge and the influence of the faith which they profess. 
The arguments supplied by the Patristical writings will frequently 
furnish the means of resisting the inroads of modern scepticism, and 
the innovations of heterodoxy, fanaticism, and fraud ; and the spirit 
in which their controversies were conducted, will inspire a firm and 
unbending spirit in the cause of righteousness, yet tempered with 
moderation, and free from asperity and ill-will. ‘Their expositions of 
Scripture, though sometimes incorrect, may generally be consulted 
with advantage; and their practical admonitions are the very essence of 
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unaffected piety, earnest exhortation, honest enthusiasm, affectionate 
solicitude, and patient zeal. 

It is not, however, by a casual and cursory glance at detached por- 
tions of the primitive writings, that a just idea can be formed of their 
value and importance. They should form an essential feature in the 
course of Theological inquiry, and be read systematically and at large. 
A substantial knowledge of them can only be acquired by assiduous 
and accurate investigation of the individual and collective testimonies 
to the discipline and doctrine of the Church of Christ. The early 
apologists would, perhaps, be beneficially digested first; then the 
early ecclesiastical writers ; and subsequently, the principal writers 
of the first five centuries in a chronological order. ‘The observations, 
which we are about to offer, must not be regarded as a sufficient, or 
even superficial, summary of their writings. They are merely 
intended as a guide to the student in commencing his labours:—as a 
brief outline of a plan, which he will find it advantageous to pursue 
and to fill up. He must not be discouraged by the difficulties which 
may interrupt his course; he must not be wearied by tediousness 
of style, or rudeness of composition ; he must not be checked by un- 
interesting speculations, or disappointed by occasional errors and 
imperfections ; but he must continue his researches with industry and 
perseverance, and he will eventually be rewarded amply for his pains. 
‘Inquire, I pray thee,” says Job, ‘ of the former age, and prepare 
thyself to the search of their fathers. For we are but of yesterday, 
and know nothing. Shall not they teach thee, and tell thee, and 
utter words out of their heart?” Job viii. 8—10. 
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The Rusrick of the Cuurcu or Exctanp, examined and considered ; 
and its use and OBSERVANCE most earnestly recommended to all its 
Members, according to the intent and meaning of it. By Tuomas 
Corus, D. D. of Magd. Coll. Oxon. London, 1737. 
(Continued from p. 46.) 

To the sacred festivals of Easter and Whitsuntide, are eminently 
joined two holidays, which are added and devoted for and to more 
than ordinary rejoicings. It was a custom of the antients to repeat 
some part of this solemnity upon Low Sunday, which was so called 
because of a lower degree. ‘This custom of repeating might be the 
occasion of the repetition sermons, upon that day, at St. Mary’s. 
The first that is repeated, is preached at Christ Church, by the Dean 
or his substitute; the second at St. Peter’s-in-the-East, on Easter 
day in the afternoon, there being no University sermon in the morn- 
ing, every college having one in their particular chapels ; the others 
are upon the two holidays, at St. Mary’s, unless either of them should 
happen to fall upon the feast of St. Mark, and then it is taken care 
of and preached at St. Mary Magdalen College, otherwise those per- 
sons, as well as the repeater, are appointed by the vice-chancellor. 
This Low Sunday was likewise called Dominica in Albis, i. e. the 
Sunday of putting off the chrisomes that had been put upon the 
children on Easter eve, when they were baptized. This chrisome 
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was a white vesture, or garment, which was then put on, as a token 
of innocency, and took its name from the ointment with which the 
children were anointed, when it was put on. If the children lived, 
the women offered it up, when they were churched, to be produced 
as evidence against them, if they should afterwards violate and deny 
that faith which they then professed. but if the children died they 
were then wrapped in it inthe nature of a shroud. And from this the 
word chrisome had its rise in the weekly bills of mortality ; and by 
the ingenuity of those that made the report, it was put for children 
that die before they are baptized, and so are not capable of christian 
burial. 

There having been different observances of the feast of St. Mat- 
thias, every fourth year, let us examine what has been said upon it, 
without any more ceremony. 
three hundred and sixty-five days and about six hours; these last 
hours were reserved and put together every fourth year, in order to 
make up what is called the intercalary day, and as this day was in- 
serted at the latter end of February, upon the account of its retro- 
grade ca'culation from the sixth of the calends of March, and reckoned 
twice then, it was therefore called Bissextile. “The word leap might 
be added to it, from the Rubrick in Queen Elizabeth’s Common 


Prayer Book. When the year of our Lord (7. e. when the number of 


years from the birth of Christ) may be divided into four even parts, 
then the Sunday letter leapeth. We have it again from the great 
Bible in the order, How the rest of the Holy Scriptures (besides the 
Psalter) is appointed to be read :—When the years of our Lord may 
be divided into four even parts, which is every fourth year, then the 
Sunday letter leapeth. Archbishop Sancroft was one of the reviewers 
that settled the celebration of this feast upon the twenty-fourth for 
ever. As he excelled in this kind of knowledge he was principally 
eoncerned in revising this kalendar. He was appointed one of the 
supervisors of the press, when the Act of Uniformity passed. What- 
ever provision, order, or alteration was then made, as well as whatever 
else is in our Common Prayer, lays a positive obligation upon all that 
have engaged themselves to regard it, so as to execute whatever is 
directed, as everywhere is allowed and confirmed by Parliament and 
Convocation. However, for all this rule was thus established, yet 
were there not wanting some, who out of inconsideration or contempt, 
observed this day in the leap year, still upon the twenty-fifth ; which 
confused and unwarrantable practice caused the Archbishop to publish 
his injunction or order, requiring “ all Parsons, Vicars, and Curates to 
take notice, that the feast of St. Matthias is to be celebrated (not 
upon the twenty-fifth of February, as the common almanacks boldly 
and erroneously set it, but) upon the twenty-fourth of February, for 
ever, whether it be leap-year or not ; as the kalendar in the Liturgy, 
confirmed by the Act of Uniformity, appoints and enjoins. Given at 
Lambeth House, Feb. 5, A.D. 1683. W.Cant.”———“ What force this 
order might have had (had it been legally grounded) during th 


government of that Archbishop, I shall not dispute, says the author of 


a Commentary on the Book of Common Prayer; but I think it can 
have little now, especially if we consider that it is an order contrary 












The year that we go by consisting of 
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to the laws of the land, to the canons of the Church, and the imme- 

morial practice thereof; to all the rules of ecclesiastical chronology, 
and even to the very kalendar of the Liturgy, which vouches in its 
behalf.” 

After such a round paragraph upon the Archbishop’s Order, the 
Doctor could do no less than examine a little the truth of this asser- 
tion ; for if this fails, says he again, our Archiepiscopal Order must 
fall to the ground. We have thought it advisable to refer to the 
examination itself, that every one may judge wherein the assertion 
fails, and how the order falls to the ground. What we are to observe 
here is, that the Vigil or Eve is placed against 23 of the first column : 
that the title of the month is, February hath 28 days: that 29 in 
the first column, is to be understood only of leap-year: that there 
are two first lessons from Deuteronomy against it, and Matthew vii. 
and Romans xii. against them, to be read in the bissextile according 
to the order, “ How the rest of the Holy Scripture is appointed to be 
read.” Some have thought that these second lessons were selected, 
upon their being so full of short sentences of advice, so useful for 
life. And to know what lesson shall be read every day, look for the 
day of the month in the kalendar following. (The title of the kalen- 
dar in general before January is, The Kalendar, with the Table of 
Lessons: ) and there ye shall find the chapters that shall be read for 
the lessons, both at morning and evening prayer, except only the 
moveable feasts, which are not in the kalendar; and the immoveable 
(as this) where there is a blank left in the column of lessons. The 
proper lessons for all which days, are to be found in the table of 
proper lessons ; for “‘ concerning the service of the church,” we learn, 
too, that ** forasmuch as nothing can be so plainly set forth, but doubts 
may arise, in the use and practice of the same, to appease all such 
diversity (if any arise) and for the resolution of all doubts, concerning 
the manner how to understand, do, and execute the things contained 
in this book; the parties that so doubt, or diversely take any thing, 
shall always resort to the Bishop of the diocese, who by his discretion 
shall take order for the quieting and appeasing of the same; so that 
the same order be not contrary to any thing contained in this book. 
And if the Bishop of the diocese be in doubt, that he may send for 
the resolution thereof to the Archbishop.” 

It may from hence be pretty fairly surmised, that it is the duty of 
the Clergy, however, to conform to the celebration of this feast upon 
the twenty-fourth, as it is prescribed by authority; and as the said 
authority enjoins him to subscribe in the following form to the Act of 
Uniformity, under no less a penalty if he does not do it, than depriva- 
tion, ipso facto: —‘‘I do here declare my unfeigned assent and con- 
sent, to all and every thing, contained and prescribed in, and by the 
book entitled, The Book of Common Prayer :” and as he likewise 
makes this public declaration, in the church, of his future behaviour, 
in these words: I do declare that I will conform to the “ Liturgy of 
the Church of England, as it is now by law established.” 

Rogation Sunday, or the fifth Sunday after Easter, bears its name 
as being the head of a season set apart for more than ordinary 
prayers and supplication unto God. We are told that the calamities 
VOL. XI, NO, II. Q 
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was a white vesture, or garment, which was then put on, as a token 
of innocency, and took its name from the ointment with which the 
children were anointed, when it was put on. If the children lived, 
the women offered it up, when they were churched, to be produced 
as evidence against them, if they should afterwards violate and deny 
that faith which they then professed. but if the children died they 
were then wrapped in it inthe nature of a shroud. And from this the 
word chrisome had its rise in the weekly bills of mortality ; and by 
the ingenuity of those that made the report, it was put for children 
that die before they are baptized, and so are not capable of christian 
burial. 

There having been different observances of the feast of St. Mat- 
thias, every fourth year, let us examine what has been said upon it, 
without any more ceremony. 
three hundred and sixty-five days and about six hours; these last 
hours were reserved and put together every fourth year, in order to 
make up what is called the intercalary day, and as this day was in- 
serted at the latter end of February, upon the account of its retro- 
grade calculation from the sixth of the calends of March, and reckoned 
twice then, it was therefore called Bissextile. “The word leap might 
be added to it, from the Rubrick in Queen Elizabeth’s Common 


Prayer Book. When the year of our Lord (7. e. when the number of 


years from the birth of Christ) may be divided into four even parts, 
then the Sunday letter leapeth. We have it again from the great 
sible in the order, How the rest of the Holy Scriptures (besides the 
Psalter) is appointed to be read :—When the years of our Lord may 
be divided into four even parts, which is every fourth year, then the 
Sunday letter leapeth. Archbishop Sancroft was one of the reviewers 
that settled the celebration of this feast upon the twenty-fourth for 
ever. As he excelled in this kind of knowledge he was principally 
concerned in revising this kalendar. He was appointed one of the 
supervisors of the press, when the Act of Uniformity passed. What- 
ever provision, order, or alteration was then made, as well as whatever 
else is in our Common Prayer, lays a positive obligation upon all that 
have engaged themselves to regard it, so as to execute whatever is 
directed, as everywhere is allowed and confirmed by Parliament and 
Convocation. However, for all this rule was thus established, yet 
were there not wanting some, who out of inconsideration or contempt, 
observed this day in the leap year, still upon the twenty-fifth ; which 
confused and unwarrantable practice caused the Archbishop to publish 
his injunction or order, requiring “ all Parsons, Vicars, and Curates to 
take notice, that the feast of St. Matthias is to be celebrated (not 
upon the twenty-fifth of February, as the common almanacks boldly 
and erroneously set it, but) upon the twenty-fourth of February, for 
ever, whether it be leap-year or not ; as the kalendar in the Liturgy, 
confirmed by the Act of Uniformity, appoints and enjoins. Given at 
Lambeth House, Feb. 5, A.D. 1683. W.Cant.”———“ What force this 
order might have had (had it been legally grounded) during the 


government of that Archbishop, I shall not dispute, says the author of 


a Commentary on the Book of Common Prayer; but I think it can 
have little now, especially if we consider that it is an order contrary 
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to the laws of the land, to the canons of the Church, and the imme- 

morial practice thereof; to all the rules of ecclesiastical chronology, 
and even to the very kalendar of the Liturgy, which vouches in its 
behalf.” 

After such a round paragraph upon the Archbishop's Order, the 
Doctor could do no less than examine a little the truth of this asser- 
tion; for if this fails, says he again, our Archiepiscopal Order must 
fall to the ground. We have thought it advisable to refer to the 
examination itself, that every one may judge wherein the assertion 
fails, and how the order falls to the ground. What we are to observe 
here is, that the Vigil or Eve is placed against 23 of the first column : 
that the title of the month is, February hath 28 days: that 29 in 
the first column, is to be understood only of leap-year: that there 
are two first lessons from Deuteronomy against it, and Matthew vii. 
and Romans xii. against them, to be read in the bissextile according 
to the order, “ How the rest of the Holy Scripture is appointed to be 
read.” Some have thought that these second lessons were selected, 
upon their being so full of short sentences of advice, so useful for 
life. And to know what lesson shall be read every day, look for the 
day of the month in the kalendar following. (The title of the kalen- 
dar in general before January is, The Kalendar, with the Table of 
Lessons: ) and there ye shall find the chapters that shall be read for 
the lessons, both at morning and evening prayer, except only the 
moveable feasts, which are not in the kalendar; and the immoveable 
(as this) where there is a blank left in the column of lessons. The 
proper lessons for all which days, are to be found in the table of 
proper lessons ; for “ concerning the service of the church,” we learn, 
too, that ‘forasmuch as nothing can be so plainly set forth, but doubts 
may arise, in the use and practice of the same, to appease all such 
diversity (if any arise) and for the resolution of all doubts, concerning 
the manner how to understand, do, and execute the things contained 
in this book; the parties that so doubt, or diversely take any thing, 
shall always resort to the Bishop of the diocese, who by his discretion 
shall take order for the quieting and appeasing of the same; so that 
the same order be not contrary to any thing contained in this book. 
And if the Bishop of the diocese be in doubt, that he may send for 
the resolution thereof to the Archbishop.” 

It may from hence be pretty fairly surmised, that it is the duty of 
the Clergy, however, to conform to the celebration of this feast upon 
the twenty-fourth, as it is prescribed by authority; and as the said 
authority enjoins him to subscribe in the following form to the Act of 
Uniformity, under no less a penalty if he does not do it, than depriva- 
tion, ipso facto: ‘1 do here declare my unfeigned assent and con- 
sent, to all and every thing, contained and prescribed in, and by the 
book entitled, The Book of Common Prayer :” and as he likewise 
makes this public declaration, in the church, of his future behaviour, 
in these words: I do declare that I will conform to the “ Liturgy of 
the Church of England, as it is now by law established.” 

Rogation Sunday, or the fifth Sunday after Easter, bears its name 
as being the head of a season set apart for more than ordinary 
prayers and supplication unto God. We are told that the calamities 
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of a particular church began the usage, but that the piety of the Uni- 
versal, thought fit to continue it, as w ell to deprecate the like calamities, 
as also to implore more instantly the spiritual presence of Christ with 
his Church, at the same time when we contemplate his bodily absence, by 
reason of his ascension. Suitable to this purpose, the Gospel selected 
for it treats of the nature and efficacy of prayer. Our Saviour being 
now about to leave his disciples, he recommends prayer to be to them 
as it were the equivalent of himself; to supply them with all the conso- 
lations of his own presence, and so to fill up their joy, that they should 
want none, though he were away. “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it you. 
Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name; ask, and ye shall re- 
ceive, that your joy may be full ;” 2. e. Hitherto, when ye have 
requested any thing, it has been by your immediate addresses to 
God ; or else, you have desired me to pray in your behalf: but you 
have not yet addressed yourselves to God through my mediation: 
from henceforward make use of this method in your prayers; beg 
every thing in the name of Jesus Christ your Lord, and God will 
always be ready to grant what you pray for, especially so far forth as 
relates to your eternal happiness :—*“ At that day ye shall ask the 
Father in my name.” 


Ascension Day. 


The three Rogation days, i. e. days of supplication, which so judi- 
ciously precede this day, and Whit-Sunday, are to be observed, not 
only to prepare our minds for the celebration of them, but also to 


beseech Almighty God, that the fruits of the earth might be blessed, 
that now cover it. The reading of a Gospel, in the parish processions 
or perambulations, at several places, by the minister, is to admonish 
the people to give thanks for their increase. ‘Thus in the nineteenth 
of Queen Elizabeth’s injunctions : “‘ Provided that the Curate, in their 
said common per: ambulations, used heretofore, in the days of roga- 
tions, at certain convenient places, shall admonish the people to give 
thanks to God, in the beholding of God’s benefits, for the increase 
and abundance of his fruits upon the face of the earth.” At which 
time also he shall inculcate these, or such like sentences, “‘ Cursed is 
he which translateth the bounds and dolls of his neighbour.” And 
with the saying of the ciii. Psalm, which is full of great devotion, 
and abounds with a variety of curious poetical images; or the next, 
which begins as the last began and ended, and is a noble description 
of God’s majesty, power, wisdom, and goodness. Though all proces- 
sions are now abolished, yet the circuits of parishes, which still retain 
the name of processioning, are usefully continued, and most of them 
observed upon this day, to prevent encroachments and to preserve 
the rights of the extent of them, by keeping up the marks of their 
bounds. 

The Church has provided four Homilies to be used in this week. 
The homily for this day exhorts “ That the view of the bounds of the 
several estates and parishes should put men in mind of their neigh- 
bour’s properties, and give them an abhorrence against invading 
them. That they should not vindicate their right against every little 
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and unwilful encroachment, to the breach of christian charity. That 
they ought carefully to take notice of boundaries, that they may 
hinder vexatious suits, and vindicate the right of the owner. That 
they should take notice of, and hinder the mischiefs, which arise from 
bad ways. That when the fruits of the earth are gathered in, they 
should be kind to the poor, in handsome largesses, and suffer them to 
glean the scattered corn.” 
Whit-Sunday, or the Feast of Pentecost. 

The solemnity of the Christian Pentecost is kept in honour of the 
Gospel, as the Jewish was out of regard to the Law. It was cele- 
brated by them fifty days after the Passover, pursuant to God’s com- 
mand, Lev. xxiii. It is likewise called the day of first fruits: for on 
this day they offered them in the Temple. It is moreover termed the 
day of the harvest; for they began then to cut their corn. This 
day, amongst us, is that of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the 
Apostles. It was called Whit-Sunday, partly because of the diffu- 
sions of light that were then shed upon them; partly for the white 
garments that were put upon those that were not baptized before, but 
were now initiated into the church ; and partly because our ancestors, 
upon this day, gave the milk, 7.e. the white of their kine to the poor. 

Trinity Sunday is the octave of Whit-Sunday, celebrated by the 
Church for the mystery of the blessed Trinity, one God in three 
distinct persons, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in opposition to 
the Arians and such like heretics, who blasphemed the same. 

It is a sacred injunction of the founder of Corpus-Christi College 


upon his society, who always celebrate this day upon the Thursday in 
Trinity week, to make confession of the Holy and undivided Trinity, 
by repeating this Sunday Collect twice every day throughout the year. 


After the aforesaid Collects, as well at morning as evening prayer, 
in choirs or places where they sing, 
(Here followeth the Anthem.) 

Although the time for singing is fixed here, yet in most places 
where they sing, is the Psalm sung at Evening Service, after the 
Second Lesson, for all there is a hymn appointed then. 

Then these five prayers following are to be read here, except when the 
Litany is read: and then only the two last are to be read as they are 
there placed. 

Here followeth the Litany, or general Supplication, to be said or sung 
after Morning Prayer, upon Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and 
at other times, when it shall be commanded by the Ordinary. 

If we take notice of these directions, and of one or two more upon 
some other occasions, we shall plainly perceive by them, and by the 
Lord’s Prayer being so often ordered, with such provisions besides 
for the Royal Family, that the Litany and Communion Service were 
made two distinct ones: and that all the three services were designed 
to be performed at three different times. 

At Winchester College, one of the Fellows reads the Communion 
Service by itself, upon all holidays, at eleven of the clock, before their 
sermons, 
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of a particular church began the usage, but that the piety of the Uni- 
versal, thought fit to continue it, as well to deprecate the like calamities, 
as also to implore more instantly the spiritual presence of Christ with 
his Church, at the same time when we contemplate his bodily absence, by 
reason of his ascension. Suitable to this purpose, the Gospel selected 
for it treats of the nature and efficacy of prayer. Our Saviour being 
now about to leave his disciples, he recommends prayer to be to them 
as it were the equivalent of himself; to supply them with all the conso- 
lations of his own presence, and so to fill up their joy, that they should 
want none, though he were away. ‘“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it you. 
Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name; ask, and ye shall re- 
ceive, that your joy may be full ;” 7. e. Hitherto, when ye have 
requested any thing, it has been by your immediate addresses to 
God ; or else, you have desired me to pray in your behalf: but you 
have not yet addressed yourselves to God through my mediation: 
from henceforward make use of this method in your prayers; beg 
every thing in the name of Jesus Christ your Lord, and God will 
always be ready to grant what you pray for, especially so far forth as 
relates to your eternal happiness :—*‘* At that day ye shall ask the 
Father in my name.” 


Ascension Day. 


The three Rogation days, i. e. days of supplication, which so judi- 
ciously precede this day, and Whit-Sunday, are to be observed, not 
only to prepare our minds for the celebration of them, but also to 


beseech Almighty God, that the fruits of the earth might be blessed, 
that now cover it. The reading of a Gospel, in the parish processions 
or perambulations, at several places, by the minister, is to admonish 
the people to give thanks for their increase. Thus in the nineteenth 
of Queen Elizabeth’s injunctions : ‘‘ Provided that the Curate, in their 
said common perambulations, used heretofore, in the days of roga- 
tions, at certain convenient places, shall admonish the people to give 
thanks to God, in the beholding of God’s benefits, for the increase 
and abundance of his fruits upon the face of the earth.” At which 
time also he shall inculeate these, or such like sentences, ‘‘ Cursed is 
he which translateth the bounds and dolls of his neighbour.” And 
with the saying of the ciii. Psalm, which is full of great devotion, 
and abounds with a variety of curious poetical images; or the next, 
which begins as the last began and ended, and is a noble description 
of God’s majesty, power, wisdom, and goodness. Though all proces- 
sions are now abolished, yet the circuits of parishes, which still retain 
the name of processioning, are usefully continued, and most of them 
observed upon this day, to prevent encroachments and to preserve 
the rights of the extent of them, by keeping up the marks of their 
bounds. 

The Church has provided four Homilies to be used in this week. 
The homily for this day exhorts “ That the view of the bounds of the 
several estates and parishes should put men in mind of their neigh- 
bour’s properties, and give them an abhorrence against invading 
them. That they should not vindicate their right against every little 
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and unwilful encroachment, to the breach of christian charity. That 
they ought carefully to take notice of boundaries, that they may 
hinder vexatious suits, and vindicate the right of the owner. That 
they should take notice of, and hinder the mischiefs, which arise from 
bad ways. That when the fruits of the earth are gathered in, they 
should be kind to the poor, in handsome largesses, and suffer them to 
glean the scattered corn.” 
Whit-Sunday, or the Feast of Pentecost. 

The solemnity of the Christian Pentecost is kept in honour of the 
Gospel, as the Jewish was out of regard to the Law. It was cele- 
brated by them fifty days after the Passover, pursuant to God’s com- 
mand, Lev. xxiii. It is likewise called the day of first fruits: for on 
this day they offered them in the Temple. It is moreover termed the 
day of the harvest; for they began then to cut their corn. This 
day, amongst us, is that of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the 
Apostles. It was called Whit-Sunday, partly because of the diffu- 
sions of light that were then shed upon them; partly for the white 
garments that were put upon those that were not baptized before, but 
were now initiated into the church ; and partly because our ancestors, 
upon this day, gave the milk, 7.e. the white of their kine to the poor. 

Trinity Sunday is the octave of Whit-Sunday, celebrated by the 
Church for the mystery of the blessed Trinity, one God in three 
distinct persons, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in opposition to 
the Arians and such like heretics, who blasphemed the same. 

It is a sacred injunction of the founder of Corpus-Christi College 


upon his society, who always celebrate this day upon the Thursday in 
Trinity week, to make confession of the Holy and undivided Trinity, 
by repeating this Sunday Collect twice every day throughout the year. 


After the aforesaid Collects, as well at morning as evening prayer, 
in choirs or places where they sing, 
(Here followeth the Anthem.) 

Although the time for singing is fixed here, yet in most places 
where they sing, is the Psalm sung at Evening Service, after the 
Second Lesson, for all there is a hymn appointed then. 

Then these five prayers fotlowing are to be read here, except when the 
Litany is read: and then only the two last are to be read as they are 
there placed. 

Here followeth the Litany, or general Supplication, to be said or sung 
after Morning Prayer, upon Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and 
at other times, when it shall be commanded by the Ordinary. 

If we take notice of these directions, and of one or two more upon 
some other occasions, we shall plainly perceive by them, and by the 
Lord’s Prayer being so often ordered, with such provisions besides 
for the Royal Family, that the Litany and Communion Service were 
made two distinct ones: and that all the three services were designed 
to be performed at three different times. 

At Winchester College, one of the Fellows reads the Communion 
Service by itself, upon all holidays, at eleven of the clock, before their 
sermons, 
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Prayers and Thanksgiving upon several occasions, to be used before 
the two final Prayers of the Litany; or of Morning or Evening 
Prayer. 


Collects to be said after the Offertory, when there is no Communion, 
every suc h day, one or more; and the same may be said also as often 
as occasion shall serve, after the Collects, either of Morning or 
Evening Praye r, Communion or Litany, by the discretion of the 
Minister. 

In the old books before the Commination. 


After Morning Prayer, the people being called together by the ringing 
of a bell, and assembled in the Chure h, the English Litany shall be 
said after the accustomed manner. 

It is said that at Worcester Cathedral the Litany is made a distinct 
service there still. 

At Merton College their great bell rings out every Friday morning 
between ten and eleven of the clock, for half an hour ; after which 
they have the Litany by itself, upon account of their founder’s being 
drowned (as they say) about that time and upon that day of the week, 
in the river Medway, as he was going to Rochester, there being no 
bridge there. At Christ Church they have a little bell that rings 
upon Wednesdays and Fridays, as soon as the ‘Te Deum is over, 
to give notice to those that had been at early prayers, to come 
and join them in the Litany. And so it was not long ago at Maudlin 
College; but now those who had been at early prayers come very 
properly at the very beginning of the Choir Service. It begins the 
service with the organ at St. Mary’s every term. It is performed 
every Saturday morning there too, for the determining Bachelors 
during the whole of Lent. It is used every year in the same place 
too upon Scholastica the Virgin, sister to St. Benedict, and the first 
that selected the nuns into companies and prescribed them rules. 

The quarrel that occasioned it to be used upon this day, (viz. 
February the 10th,) was between Walter Springhouse, Roger Ches- 
terfield, and other scholars; John Beresford, Richard Forester, 
Robert Lardiner, John Croydon, Vintner, and other townsmen, about 
their measure. As soon as the Litany is over, the mayor, aldermen, 
bailiffs, and burgesses, to the number of the slain (viz. sixty-three) 
make each of them an offering of a silver penny to the two Proctors, 
at the high altar. 

It likewise begins the service, at St. Bride’s, on Wednesday in 
Easter week, before the Hospital Sermon. 

The same words being applied in these prayers or supplications, 
for some space, to several important matters, causes it to be a more 
vehement, fervent, earnest form of supplication, than any other in the 
whole book. It being stopped by commas and semicolons; and all 
the supplications filled up and completed by the people ; the minister 
keeps up his voice through the whole service. Since it has been 
judged most convenient for these several services to be now performed 
all at once, there seems to be the more occasion for the intervention 
of Psalmody, not only by way ofa transitionary relief, but as it adds 
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too to the glory and worship of the Almighty, when the congregation 
so often unite in setting forth his praises in so delightsome and full 
a manner. 

In choir service, whilst the chaplains are going to the litany-desk, 
in most places they have a short voluntary; it has been therefore 
looked upon as somewhat singular, to see in one of our greatest 
churches of all, two persons going down there, as soon as the Creed 
is over, in order only to perform part of this; whereas if they had but 
this intervention of a voluntary, it would not only make it seem to 
be a more distinct service, and afford the congregation a little 
respite, but the officiating person might himself too most properly 
finish the service there. 

It may be noted further here, that in one great Church or Chapel, 
laymen are seen to go down and perform this service. The inde- 
cency of which custom is very particularly taken notice of by the 
Rev. Dr. Bennet, in his Paraphrase, with Annotations, upon the Com- 
mon Prayer, page 94, 1. 13; ‘I think myself obliged to take notice of 
a most scandalous practice, which prevails in many such congrega- 
tions, as ought to be fit precedents for the whole kingdom to follow. 
It is this, that laymen, and very often young boys of eighteen or 
nineteen years of age, are not only permitted, but obliged, publicly to 
perform this office, which is one of the most solemn parts of our 
divine service, even though many priests and deacons are at the time 
present. ‘Those persons upon whom it must be charged, and in whose 
power it is to rectify it, cannot but know that this practice is illegal, 
as well as abominable in itself, and a flat contradiction to all primitive 
orders. And one would think, when the nation swarms with such as 
ridicule, oppose, and deny the distinction of Clergy and Laity ; those 
who possessed some of the largest and most honourable preferments 
in the Church, should be ashamed to betray her into the hands of her 
professed enemies, and to put arguments into their mouths, and 
declare by their actions, that they think any layman whatsoever as 
truly authorized to minister in holy things, as those who are regularly 
ordained. Besides, with what face can those persons blame the 
dissenting teachers for officiating without episcopal ordination, 
when they themselves do not only allow of, but require the same 
thing ?” 

Prayers and Thanksgiving upon several occasions, §c. 


These occasional prayers and thanksgivings are only to be made 
use of when we are generally distressed upon emergencies ; not, as 
some have desired, when they thought them requisite, but when there 
is a grievous necessity. It was not long ago, since some of the 
people, in a certain parish, desired the prayer for rain to fill their 
parish pond, when all their neighbours round about them wanted fair 
weather. 

In the Ember Weeks, to be said every day, for those that are to be 
admitted into Holy Orders. 

The prayers here have been appointed from our Saviour Christ’s 
institution, Matt. ix. We there find him moved with compassion on 
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the multitude, because they fainted, and were scattered abroad as 
sheep having no shepherd. “ Then saith he unto his disciples, The 
harvest truly is plenteous but the labourers are few. Pray ye, there- 
fore, the Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth labourers into his 
harvest.” ‘This was done just before he proceeded, in the beginning 
of the next chapter, to the ordination of the twelve. “ And when he 
had called unto him his twelve disciples, he gave them power, and 
sent them forth, and commanded them, saying, &c.” 

The first prayer is thought to be most properly used, on the Mon- 
day and so on, as it is, for the ordainers and the ordained ; to guide 
the minds of the Bishops and their assisting pastors, that they may 
with wisdom and fidelity, make choice of persons, well qualified by 
their learning and piety, to be admitted into the offices of the ministry. 
The other is used toward the latter end of the week, to beseech God 
to afford the grace of his Holy Spirit to all those who have been made 
choice of, and who are to be admitted to the office of a Priest, or the 
administration of a Deacon. 

Ember days, i.e. set times, days returning every Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent; the same after 
Whitsunday, the same after September 14, and the same after 
December 13, every season of the year, in a course of abstinence and 
fasting. Paul and Barnabas were separated to their high and difficult 
charge by prayer and fasting :—“ As certain of the Church ministered 
to the Lord and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul, for the work whereunto I have called them. And when 
they had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands on them, they sent 
them away.” Acts xiii. 23. 

A Prayer for the High Court of Parliament, to be read during their 
Session. 


This prayer was composed at the last review ; and it is said by Dr. 
Brabourne. If the Houses adjourn themselves for a fortnight or < 
longer time, it is still the same session; but if they are prorogued for 
a less time, it is not reckoned a part of it, they not being then 
empowered to do business, as upon adjournments they are. 


A Collect or Prayer for all conditions of men, to be used at such times 
when the Litany is not appointed to be said. 


This prayer was made at the last review too, and supposed to be 
drawn up by Bishop Gunning. 


A Prayer that may be said after any of the former. 


This prayer is placed wrong, and was so placed by the ignorance or 
carelessness of the printers, at the review just after the Restoration. 
It stands in the sealed books which, by the Act of Uniformity, are 
ordered to be kept in all Cathedral or Collegiate churches, in the 
respective courts of Westminster, and in the Tower of London, before 
the prayer for the Parliament ; and notwithstanding the Commissioners 
made them print a new leaf, yet it has continued here ever since. 
And here it is likelier now to stand than ever, since these presses 
are under no manner of reserve, either for correctness or price. 
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6. THE FATHERS AND EARLY CONTROVERSIES. 


Clemens Alexandrinus’s Stromata. 
Ignatius’ Epistles. 
Cyprian’s ditto 
Controversies. 
Petavius’s Dogmata Theol 
Bishop Cousin’s History of ‘Transub- 
stantiation, and of the Canon of the 


ica. 


Scripture S. 
Bishop Gunning’s Discourse of Lent. 
Usher’s Historia Dogmatica, and Con- 
ference with Malone. 
Dallzus De Cultis Religiosi Objecto 
contra Latinorum Traditionem. 
Forbesius’s Instructiones Historico- 


Theologice. 


AND SECTS. 


Butler’s Historical Account of the 
Confessions of the Roman Catholic, 
Greek, and _ principal Protestant 
Churches. 

Knox’s Hist. of the Church of Scotland. 

Spotswoud’s History of the Church of 
Scotland. 

Burnet's History of the Reformation. 

Racovian Catechism. 

Barclay’s Apology. 

Acts of the Synod of Dort. 

Acta Synodalia Remonstrantium. 
Orobio’s Defense of Judaism, in Lim- 
borch’s Collatio cum erudito Judeo. 

Reland’s System of Mahometanism. 

Alcoran. 


8. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Valesius. 

Lactantius de Mortibus Persecuto- 
rum. 

Sulpitius Severus. 

Rufinus. 

Eusebius; or Dr. Shorting’s English 
Translation. 

Du Pin. 

Cave’s Lives of the Fathers. 

M. de Tillemont’s Memoirs of Eccle- 
siastical History. 

Godeau’s History of the Church. 

Le Sueur’s Ecclesiastical History. 


Baronius’s Annals, and F. Pagi’s Cri- 
tique upon them. 

Stephanus Gaussenus’s Dissertationes 
Theologice. 

F. Mabillon’s Treatise of Monastical 
Studies. 

Socrates. 

Sozomen. 

Theodoret. 

Evagrius. 

Cave's Primitive Christianity. 

Fleury’s Manners of the ancient Chris- 
tians. 










As many of the above books are quoted by Dr. Wotton with refer- 
ence only to a particular subject contained in them, it would be almost 
necessary that the student should possess the pamphlet from which 
the above list is extracted, in order to learn the Doctor’s intention, as 
well as to be acquainted with the characters of the respective writers. 
In the list, however, which will complete the series, such as are re- 
tained will be amply described. 
























PRO-POPERY SOPHISTRY. 


Mr. Epitor,—I will now, by your permission, resume my examina- 
tion of Mr. Daniel Wilson. 

VII. Mr. Wilson next advances with a cloud of light cavalry, ex- 
pecting to sweep the wrecks which his heavy artillery have left: 

“ — captious Art, 
And snipsnap short, and interruption smart, 
And demonstration thin, and theses thick, 
And major, minor, and conclusion quick.” 

In a religious view, then, what are the chief objections which now press on 
the minds of conscientious persons? 

Does the proposed adjustment involve any approbation of Popery as Popery, 
any union with idolatry, any indifference to the Protestant faith? Is there any 
sin necessarily involved in thus legislating for the Roman Catholic subjects of 
our realm? This is the first objection. So far as my judgment goes, I would 
answer, No: I think there is no sin involved in the settlement of it. The Irish 
Roman Catholics are fellow-creatures, fellow-countrymen, fellow-Christians. 
They belong to a true, though a most corrupt, Church. They were a part 
of your people, would I say to my countrymen, long before the Reformation. 
To alter the details of legislation concerning them is nothing new. You have 
been doing it ever since that glorious era. They form an integral portion of 
your population; they live amongst you ; they are a third or fourth part of 
the British Empire; they obey your laws; they pay taxes; they form your 
armies; they fight your battles; they are already united with you in govern- 
ment, rights, and protection; you derive from them a share of all the benefits 
which subjects confer upon a state. Legislate for them you must, either in 
the way of conciliation or coercion. Remain as you are, you cannot. If you 
re-model your laws, you do it in order to strengthen the Protestant Church ; to 
meet altered circumstances; to render justice, and requite years of neglect or 
injury, to Ireland ; to complete and make consistent your previous benefits; to 
carry into effect the spirit of your constitution.—Christian Observer, March, 
1829, p. 193. 

This distinction of ‘ Popery as Popery” reminds me of certain other 
distinctions between adjectives and substantives, not unknown to the 
walls of the Upper House, but to which, from respect to a certain old 
maxim, ** de mortuis,” I waive further allusion. But what does Mr. 
Wilson advance against the plain statements which he here attempts to 
bear down by accumulated sophisms? That the Papists are “ fellow- 
creatures, fellow-countrymen, fellow-Christians, part of the people, 
live among us, form a large part of the empire, obey the laws, (this, 
perhaps, might have been advantageously omitted,) fight our battles,” 
&c. &c. Well: and all these things, undoubtedly, entitle them to 
political protection ; but do they, therefore, entitle them to political 
power ? 

“ But we must legislate, either in the way of conciliation or coercion.” 
Why? because the Papists were in a state of rebellion; for no coer- 
cive legislation could be otherwise necessary. And was such the time 
for conciliation? Besides, Mr. Wilson has neglected to meet the Pro- 
testant argument, that concession was not identical with conciliation ; an 
argument which subsequent facts have appallingly illustrated. 

But we re-model our laws “ to strengthen the Protestant Church ;” 
(which the parliamentary Papists have already avowed their intention 
to dismember or destroy) “ to meet altered circumstances ; (i, e. to 
VOL, XII, NO. Il, R 
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truckle to rebellion) ‘‘ to render justice, &c. to lreland ;” (by depriving 
her freeholders of x1curs consecrated by the most solemn acts of 
public legislation, and giving men, who are the bane of that country 


as well as this, ample power to be mischievous) ‘ to complete and 
make consistent our previous benefits ;” (which argument would over- 
throw the Protestant succession, for the admission of Papists to two- 


sé se 


thirds of legislation is woefully ‘* incomplete” and “ inconsistent,” as 
we shall be told ere long) “ and To CARRY INTO EFFECT THE SPIRIT OF 
ouR consTiTuTION ;’’ (which constitution the parliamentary sophists, 
less expert than the ecclesiastical, declared to be, by that very “ 
modelling,” VIOLATED!) 


VIII. Mr. Wilson proceeds, 


You do this, moreover, with an avowed and open profession of unalterable at- 
tachment to the Protestant religion; you do it with such provisions against the 
worst practices of Popery as proclaims your dread of its corruptions ; you exclude 
the Jesuits ; you put down the Popish Associations; you take the peasantry out 
of the hands of priests and demagogues; you exact from the Catholic senator 
an express oath that he will maintain the Protestant succession to the crown, 
and the Protestant Church ; that is, you exact more securities than any reason- 
able Protestant ever imagined possible. You avoid, further, in the conduct of 
the arrangements, every thing that can give any colour to the charge of an 
union with Popery; you declare you will have nothing to do with it; you will 
not be implicated in the nomination of their bishops ; you will not support their 
clergy; you will have no intercourse with their corrupt hierarchy, no dealings, 
no concordat, no understanding, no compromise with Rome. You thus stand 


re- 


forth as a Protestant people, avowing your attachment to the Protestant religion, 
and performing an act of national equity, which you are persuaded will also go 
to undermine the artificial supports of the apostate church. If this be to unite 
with idolatry, or to countenance Popery, I know not what would be protesting 
against it. Nor have you done this till necessity positively forced it upon you. 
So fearful have you justly been of the Roman Catholic religion, that nothing 
would lead your government to interfere, but a necessity so imperious as to 
admit of no delay. It is no sin, therefore, but an obvious duty, a plain act of 
national piety, a reparation made for long-continued misrule. It is to set to 
rights an anomalous state of the laws, and take from the Papists the factitious 
strencth arising from indignation at a sense of wrong.—/bid. p- 193. 


** Avowed and open professions of attachment!” Yes, Sir, indeed, 
there have been enough of these! Professions have been the ruin of 
an honourable, and consequently, confiding people. ‘Though not 
afraid of Mr. Wilson’s arguments, I wish not to expose you or myself 
to the undoubtedly sound ones of the Attorney-General ; the frequent 
application of whose logic lately appears to indicate a deficiency of 
other ratiocination in his employers. I therefore say no more. ‘ Hail, 
Master!” and a kiss are “ avowed and open professions of attachment.” 
But Mr. Wilson's facts are as mistaken as his arguments. The Jesuits 
have their colleges at Maynooth and Stonyhurst ; the Popish associ- 
ation is only nominally suppressed; the people are still in the hands 
of priests and demagogues, with a real and pressing injustice, which 
the ungrateful objects of legislative indulgence, in whose express 
favour that iniquitous law was passed, improve to insurrection and 
sedition. As to the oath requiring a Papist to support the Protestant 
Church, it is sin to offer it, and (without a dispensation express or 
explicit, from infallibility) it would be sin to take it. 
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And now for the famous “ necessity.” Here, Sir, I am at fault; 
I am not one of the favoured. Mr. Wilson, doubtless, knows what it 
was, but, like his parliamentary friends, he has been very cautious of 
making it too public. But I must entreat room for a passing obser- 
vation. ‘ So fearful,” says Mr. Wilson, “‘ have you sustLty been of 
the Roman Catholic religion,” that nothing but a necessity, admitting 
no delay, would induce you to do—what? “An obvious duty, a 
plain act of national piety,” (so plain, by the by, that Mr. Wilson 
could not see it “ for nearly twenty years,”) “a reparation for long 
continued misrule!” And this is “ just” fear, which is only compelled 
into duty by necessity! Which is, in the first instance, the fear of 
doing a good action, and in the last, the fear of man! Oh, Mr. Editor, 
how unfortunate are they, whose moral constitutions are too phlegmatic 
to keep pace with the ** march” of ethical illumination! According 
to my antiquated notions, I should have said, “ Fiat justitia, ruat 
ceelum!” my obsolete philosophy would have told me that a “ just” 
fear was the fear of God, not the fear of doing “ an obvious duty,” “a 
plain act of piety,” but the fear of leaving undone even duties less 
obvious!”’* 

IX. Another charge of light-armed sophisms : 

Repeal the disabling statutes, and you will see peace and amity gradually 
restored ; education and scriptural knowledge diffused; prejudices and passion 
insensibly abated; inquiry into the foundations of the Protestant religion 
awakened; adherence to the errors of an ancient faith loosened; the super- 
additions of human invention dropping off; the tyranny and subtilty of priest- 
craft detected; the Bible calmly read and studied; Popery in its essential 
mischiefs tacitly forgotten and abjured; the religion of Thomas 4 Kempis, of 
Pascal, of Nicole, of Quesnel, and of Fénélon, revived,—if not that of Jewel 
and Latimer, Hooker and Hall, Leighton and Beveridge. Then add the tem- 
poral benefits which may follow—commerce widened; the administration of law 
purified ; property secured; absenteeism lessened; English capitalists mingling 
with Irish, and pouring their joint stores of wealth and talent into the lap of the 
country ; a resident gentry and nobility bearing the noble functions of protection 
and charity; the animosity between man and man exchanged for confidence 
and good-will; and a benignant government dispensing a thousand benefits to a 
united people.—Jbid. p. 194. 

Again : 

Fellow-Christians, THERE Is NO GROUND oF ALARM; the pending measures are 
so far from constituting a sin against God, that they are a paramount dictate 
both of piety and wisdom; they will eminently contribute to the honour of the 
Protestant faith, to the stability of our Protestant institutions, to the safety of 
our Protestant Episcopal Church, to the pacification of our irritated fellow- 
countrymen, and the prevalence of pure Christianity throughout our empire.— 
Ibid. p. 195. 

It is obvious that where a writer assumes the truth of a quantity of 
disputed propositions, without condescending to offer one argument in 
their support, no answer can be necessary, and he entangles his cause 








* In another part of his letter, Mr. Wilson says, (and puts his statements in capitals) 
‘ PEAR IS THE WORST OF ALL COUNSELLOKS.”’ Q. Whose counsel did Mr. Wilson and 
his patrons take, even by their own shewing? There is, however, a worse counsellor 
than fear—TREASON. And I leave Mr. Wilson to decide which of these honourable 
advisers was the author of “ the atrocious bill.’’ I confess I do not see any third resort, 
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with no small presumption of unsoundness. If, therefore, I do not 
categorically reply to every item of this detail, I am no way bound by 
what I have undertaken. The burden of proof was with Mr. Wilson. 
But I do not wish to shrink even from this supererogatory labour. 
My only reason for this observation is, that some of the results here 
so confidently anticipated, appear to me so wholly unconnected with 
the Popish question, that, until I am further acquainted with the 
association of Mr. Wilson’s ideas, I cannot refute what I cannot under- 
stand. What connexion can these ‘‘ temporal benefits” have with the 
question one way or other? How should Irish commerce depend on 
Popish principles? How should justice and property be benefited 
either way? Had Captain Rock and his manifestos any connexion 
with the Popish question? Did the gentry of Ireland take up their 
abodes on this side the channel because the Papists did not sit in 
parliament ? 

But, Sir, what I can understand I[ will answer. The whole argument 
of Mr. Wilson proceeds on the very false position that seats in parlia- 
ment were the ultimatum of the Papists. ‘Their whole conduct for the 
last century, before and since their pretended point was conceded, 
negatives this presumption. It is well, indeed, that Mr. Wilson should 
talk of the “‘ gradual” restoration of peace and amity ; for no approach 
as yet appears to have been made. ‘The language of the “‘ emanci- 
pated” has borne the marks of the bitterest irritation. And as for the 
grand spiritual millennium which we are to “ see,” when the Agitator 
shall lie down with the Brunswicker, and the Ribbonman with the 


Orangeman, and rivers of self-existent whisky shall irrigate meadows 
of spontaneous potatoes; this, I suppose, is all to be the work of 
* conciliation.” Granting that we have conciliated the Popish nobility 
and gentry, (which is granting a vast deal too much,) have we 
conciliated tue Protestants? have we conciliated the plundered 
freeholders? and which are the more numerous, the conciliated or the 


outraged ? 

How this “ paramount dictate of piety and wisdom,” of which we 
were so “ justly fearful,” till it was forced upon us by “ imperious 
necessity,” can work the miracles Mr. Wilson anticipates, is what 
ought to have been explained by him. “ The honour of the Protes- 
tant faith,” cannot surely be advanced by giving power to those who 
glory in its dishonour ; “ the interests of our Church and institutions” 
will not be served by strengthening the hands of those whose con- 
scientious duty it is to subvert them; the prevalence of pure 
Christianity does not seem a very clear result of power in the hands 
of “ a most corrupt Church ;”* and as for “ pacification” — Tue Cork 
TRIALS ! 

Mr. Wilson anticipates much benefit from “the agitation of the 
question ;” but as this benefit, if any, would be equal either way, it is 
unnecessary to notice it. One passage, however, on this subject I 
cannot altogether dismiss. Mr. Wilson is arguing the advantages which 


* Mr. Wilson’s own words in this very letter. For more, to the same effect, I refer 
your readers to the extract from his new work in your Number for last December. 
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result from danger to the constitution, because it naturally leads those 
who value it to pray; and he adds, 


I can truly say I have been constantly praying that God would defeat all my 
particular wishes, if He saw them founded in error; and cause His own will to 
be accomplished in the overthrow of them. Dangers I see on all hands—events 
I know to be uncertain to human foresight. Prayer, then, reposes the unknown 
with God; prayer softens asperities in the prosecution of our respective plans ; 
prayer unites the hearts of the whole church; prayer brings down the perma- 
nent blessing of God on nations and individuals.—Jbid. p. 196. 


That prayer has been the fruit of this question, no man can doubt 
who reads this letter, or a certain authoritative Charge, not as published 
in Piccadilly. And I confess the effect appears so extraordinary when 
the cause is considered, that I almost incline to miraculous explanation. 
A simple indication of change of policy on the part of the Duke of 
Wellington, brings upon his knees a man “ for nearly twenty years 
“ anxious not to be convinced,” and makes him pray that all his parti- 
cular wishes, if erroneous, may be defeated. ‘The noble duke, in his 
paternal regard for religion, should not lose sight cf this, and try 
what he might effect by reversing his plans. 


I have little patience with the argument against the present plans, on the 
ground of the probable spread of Popery. If it spread, whose will be the fault? 
If so gross and tyrannical and barefaced a corruption spread, where must be the 
ministers of religion, where the pastors of the flock, where the bishops, where the 
patrons of ecclesiastical preferment? If it spread, it will not be the alteration of 
laws which will produce that evil, but the indifference of the Protestant bodies, 
the tameness and worldliness of the ministers of religion. But I have no fears. 
The revival of pure Christianity in our Church, perhaps, only wanted this ex- 
ternal impulse to raise it to a higher level, and make it overpass the remaining 
barriers of prejudice, and misapprehension, and secular fear.—Z/bid. pp. 195, 
196. 


Mr. Wilson will, no doubt, “ have little patience” with me, but I 
write for those who will shew me more. What put the difference 
between the religious characters of the reigns of Edward VI., Mary 
and Elizabeth; of James II. and William III.? The Cranmer of 
Edward was the Cranmer of Mary; the Bonner of Mary was the 
Bonner of Elizabeth; the Sancroft of James was the Sancroft of 
William. There was no difference of opinion or of zeal in individuals; 
why then such difference of religious circumstances in the country ? 
The religion of power differed. And (as we all might have well 
known, even if recent events had not instructed us,) the minister is 
really more powerful than the king. Now every minister of state 
may, by the present laws, be a Papist; but, suppose the Prime 
Minister only to be so, it is easy to see who will be “ the bishops ;” 
what will be done with “ the patrons of ecclesiastical preferment ;” 
and who, in consequence, will be “ the pastors.” The reign of the 
last Stuart will be a sufficient index to our expectations under such 
circumstances. 

X. One more observation, and I have done. Mr. Wilson has 
herein done so much of my work in refuting himself, that little 
addition will be necessary. 
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I believe, if the houses of parliament had been more habitually guided by 
sound and Christian views of religion ; if they had been accustomed to avow on 
all fit occasions their dependence upon the Providence of God for success; if 
they had been known to the nation by their attachment to the Protestant faith, 
not merely as a national creed, but as the foundation of their own hopes and the 
motives of their conduct ;—I believe, if our legislature had been more a religious 
legislature; if our right reverend prelates had been allowed to take a more 
decided part in their own house on moral and religious questions, and had acted 
on such occasions with boldness and simplicity,—we should have escaped much 
of the present ferment, because the people would have relied on the religious 
guardians of their constitution in church and state. Our government, I verily 
believe, is now paying the penalty of their neglect of true religion. It is in such 
emergencies that distrust, or the contrary, shews its lf.—Jbid. p. 196. 


Here it is asserted, in terms, that the government have neglected 
true religion; and, by implication, that the legislature have done so 
likewise. What then does Mr. Wilson counsel? A jealous reluctance 
to confide to such a government, and such a legislature, a question 
importantly affecting the Church and Protestant institutions of the 
empire? No! quite the contrary; “ THE WISDOM OF THE LEGISLA- 
TURE,’ —a legislature deficient, by Mr. Wilson’s shewing, in the very 
*‘ beginning of wisdom,”—is to bear down every hesitation, and deter- 
mine the vacillating balance of doubt! As your readers will scarcely 
give me credit for fair representation, I beg to add Mr. Wilson’s own 


words. 


Allow me to say, in conclusion, that if, after every consideration which I have 
ventured to suggest, the minds of any are not fully satisfied; yet if they are 
almost satisfied, if they see some force in the whole case as I have stated it,— 
if they only suspect that, in the present position at least of the question, it is 
best to leave its decision to the wisdom of the legislature—if only a doubt 
crosses their conscience, I claim the benefit of that doubt. Hesitation is quite 
enough, in such a momentous crisis, to suspend opposition, if not to secure 


support. Thid. p- 196. 


And are we, Mr. Editor, to be constantly reminded of our intel- 
lectual deficiency, and the vast proportion of talent and genius 
arrayed against us by men who place such arguments and authorities 
as these in the van-guard of their battle? Arguments, which, when 
they have the good fortune to avoid self-contradiction, are founded on 
the most distorted and most ignorant views of history, and of man- 
kind ;—authorities, which, after twenty years of obstinate prejudice, 
yield to such arguments, and by the profanest implication, refer their 
new light to the suggestion, or at least to the approval of the Deity ? 
No, Sir; we are aware that there will always be a sufficiency of 
shallow minds to laud those who applaud themselves ; but we will at 
least shew the world, that, though we claim not the preponderance o 
GENIUS, we may justly assert the predominance of REASON. 


A Catnonic or tHE Cuurcu or ENGLAND. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 







































Mr. Epitor,—Perhaps one of your correspondents will inform me 
where, in the Septuagint Version of Jeremiah, I shall find verses 14, 
15, and 16 of the 33d chapter, as it stands in the Hebrew and in our 
English translation. In my edition, (which is that of Bos,) chap. xl. 
consists of the thirteen first verses of chap. xxxiii. in the English, but 
chap. xli. proceeds with chap. xxxiv. in the English; and I have not 
been able (at least on a cursory looking over the book) to find the 
version of the 14th and following verses of chap. xxxiii. I was 
led to search for it by the perusal of Dr. Eveleigh’s appendix to his 
two Sermons on the doctrine of the Trinity, at the end of his Bampton 
Lectures, in order to compare it with the version of chap. xxiii. ver. 6. 
The scantiness of my library must be my apology for this inquiry. 

I find on my paper two other queries, which, though in no way 
connected with the former, I will, with your permission, subjoin. 
The first is—What is the history of the Lessons for February 29th? 
When were they put in the Calendar, and why were those chapters 
selected? I have seen an account of it somewhere, but cannot 
now lay my hand on it ; and I do not think either Nicholls, Wheatley, 
or Shepherd take any notice of it. 

The second is—Where, in Plato, is the passage in which allusion is 
supposed to be made to a sort of Trinity? I may have expressed 
myself in this query incorrectly ; but I cannot just now bring the 
thing to my recollection in a more definite shape. 


M. 





To the queries of our Correspondent, we readily give the follow- 
ing brief reply. We are not aware of the existence of verses 14, 15, 
and 16 of chap. xl. in the edition of Bos. They may be seen in 
Grabe’s edition, which is from the Alexandrian MS., but in a 
smaller type. In the Complutensian edition also, the verses are 
added, and without any notice of their omission in other copies. 
The Septuagint Version and the English Vulgate frequently vary, 
not only in words, but in whole sentences; and many passages are 
found in the English which are not in the Greek, and vice versé. 
The reason of which is, that the translations were respectively made 
from different copies of the Hebrew, and where the originals varied, 
there also did their versions. For a full and able account of these 
variations, see a “ Letter” on the subject, by Dr. Brett, published 
in 1743. ' 
For a solution of the second query, we refer our Correspondent to iy 
Wheatley, chap. v. sect. 28, p. 255, 6th edition; and to the observa- 
tions of Dr. Collis in our present number. ae 
With respect to the last inquiry, we perhaps cannot do better than i 
quote the following passage from Bishop Kidder on the Messiah, Part b 


III. p. 124. 


This doctrine of the Holy Trinity was plainly revealed to the Jews; and 
therefore it cannot be expected that the Pagans, who received some intimations 


Queries and Ansners. 


of it from the Jewish Kabbala, should speak of this doctrine with that accuracy 
and wariness which may be expected from a Christian. I hope, however, to 
prove, that Plato hath made great advances towards the Christian verity in this 
doctrine; and that the Trinity which Plato teacheth, is not a Trinity of bare 
names, nor a Trinity of creatures, but of persons, who are necessarily subsisting, 
undestroyable, and one God. 

The three Hypostases which Plato* mentions are, r’ayaOdv, vois, (elsewhere 
by him called Aoyos,) and Wux7. 

As for the first of these, the r’aya@ov, who answers to God the Father in the 
Christian Trinity, this is Plato's highest Hypostasis; of whose divinity there is 
no dispute, even among the greatest adversaries of the holy Trinity. ’Tis he 
(says Plato,+) who gives truth, and the power to know it. He is the author of 
science and truth. He is the great author and parent of all things; even rav 
6ciwy, of the most divine, as he tells us elsewhere.t He is God, who is, the ro dv 
aei, and the ro évrws dv. He who ever and truly is: For thus he elsewhere 
speaks of God. 

The second Hypostasis is Novs, intellect or understanding, elsewhere expressed 
by Plato § by Aoyos, or word, of whose divinity there can be no dispute from the 
principles of Plato. Anaxagoras ascribed to this Novs, or intellect, the making 
of the world; which Socrates approved of. The same is said of the hoyos (as 
we have seen before,) by Philoand by the New Testament. And indeed Plato 
elsewhere owns the Aoyos the efficient of the world. For, speaking of the world, 
he adds, év érage Adyos 6 mavtwv Oeoratos dparav, i.e. Which the most 
divine word of all rendered visible. 

As for the vx, or third Hypostasis of Plato, none can doubt of his belief 
of the divinity of that person. In his book of laws he undertakes to prove three 
things, viz.—The being of a Numen, (in his phrase of gods,) or a Deity; that 
there is a Providence ; and that God is not to be drawn from what is right by 
sacrifices. Under the first head he proves this Hypostasis of yuyx7 ; and, among 
other things, says, that this Wuyxn is tov mavtev mpeaBurarn and apy Kivnoews, 
i. e. More ancient than all things, and the beginning of motion. And presently 
afterwards he affirms, that this ux doth émipedeioOat tov Koopov trayvros, 
kai dyew avroy, i.e. Take care of the world and conduct it. 

And after all, in his epistle to Dionysius,** he mentions the Trinity at once; 
which I leave the reader to consult. 

This Trinity of persons could never be devised by human wit; and it could 
serve no temporal interest. Besides, it cannot be said to be the device of Plato; 
it was older than he; and there were in sundry times and countries and reli- 
gions, (as appears from what hath been said before,) several intimations of it. 
As the promise of the Messias was contained in the Jewish books, and yet there 
was, about that time when he appeared, a mighty expectation of the birth of 
some extraordinary person, in the Eastern part of the world at least, (as appears 
from Suetonius, and Tacitus, and Josephus, not to say Virgil,) so the Trinity, 
which was revealed (and that but obscurely) to the Jews; yet was in some 
measure from them imparted to the Gentile world also; from which it is very 
natural to conclude, that it was @eomapadoros Oeodoyia, a doctrine delivered by 
God himself. 

See also Cudworth’s Intellectual System. Fol. 1678. pp. 22, 386, 
887, 546, &c. Gale’s Court of the Gentiles. Vol. II. Part IV. p. 382, 
&c. and Le Clerc, Ars Critica, Tom. I. p. 424, &c. The Bishop of 
Lincoln, however, maintains that the Divinity of Plato’s Trinity has 
never been satisfactorily established. 





* Platonis Opera per H. Stephan. 1578, cum Serran. + De Repub. lib. vi. p. 508. 
~ Timezus, p.69. C. Ibid. p.27. D. Phadrus, 247. D. § Phede. p. 97. C. 


Epinom. p. 986. C. 4 De Leg. lib. x. ** A Dionysium, Ep. 2. 













MONTHLY 


Tus Committee, during the past 
vear, has answered the demands which 
District Committees and individuals 
have made upon its depository, by va- 
rious supplies of the sacred volume, 
and of other religious books. When 
the character of the books and tracts, 
recommended by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, is taken 
into view, all must allow that a Com- 
mittee, which can detail above 11,000 

pies of the Bible, and of other reli- 
vious books, dispersed within the last 
twelve months, may justly expect 
knowledge to have been proportionably 
increased ;—it must be granted, that it 
prefers a reasonable claim to the hearty 
cooperation of all who would be hum- 
bly instrumental to the turning of 
many unto righteou ness 

Our correspondence with the Parent 
Society has been most satisfactory, and 
our thanks are due to that venerable 
board, for their having recently sup- 
plied the town of Halifax with a pa- 
rochial -lending library, of above 220 
volumes, at their most reduced prices. 
The sum of 70/. currency has been 
raised, independently of the funds of 
this Committee, by the charitable sub- 
scriptions of the benevolent towards 
this object; such a stock of useful 
works, as may, by God’s biessing, be 

of permanent advantage to this town 
and neighbourhood, has within the last 
few weeks, been imported ; a decent 
book-case has been erected for their 
preservation, in the vestry-room at St. 
Paul's; and the officiating clergy of 
that church will henceforth be ready, 
immediately after the catechising, by 
which the divine service is concluded, 
on Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days, to issue the works to such as may 
apply for them. 

Our District Committees have re- 
ceived one addition since the last re- 
port, through the active exertions of the 
VOL. XII. NO, II. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Annual Report of the Halifax Diocesan Committee. 


REGISTER. 


Rey. Mather Byles Desbrisay, who will 
shortly establish a depository, and paro- 
chial lending library,for Dartmouth,and 
the populous out-ports attached to that 
important mission. The Committees 
at Lunenburgh and Liverpool, under 
the praiseworthy exertions of the Rev. 
Messrs. Cochran, Moody, Shreve, and 
Temme, are effecting much good; and 
our gratitude is due to C. W. H. 
Harris, and Samuel Fairbanks, Esqrs., 
their respective Secretaries, for the 
warm interest which they continue te 
take in their success, and the satisfac- 
tory statements of their proceedings, 
which, from time to time, they forward 
to our diocesan board. With the Com- 
mittees at Bermuda, Sydney, C. B. 
in Newfoundland, and Prince Ed- 
ward's Islands, we have had no cor- 
respondence of late; but from the 
supplies which were forwarded to them 
in the year before last, we doubt not 
but that they still possess the means, 
and enjoy the satisfaction, of being ex- 
tensively useful. The reports which 
have been published in St. John, New 
Brunswick, and at Quebec, give the 
most encouraging statement of the 


pad 


several district committees connected 
with those central institutions. In the 
case of the committees connected with 
Quebec, this statement has been hap- 
pily confirmed by the testimony of the 
amiable prelate presiding over that 
diocese, who has so lately honoured 
us by a visit, and entitled himself to 
the best thanks of our committee, for 
the able and energetic manner in 
which his Lordship recommended this 
institution, and its objects, from the 
pulpit of St. Paul's. 

Since the last report, forty-one 
packages of bibles, books, and tracts, 
have been sent, several of them gra- 
tuitously, from our stores. 

Bibles of various sizes and prices, to 
the number of 236; Testaments to the 
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number of 227; Prayer-books, 346; 
othe I l books, 973 : ] uf bound 
books and _ tract 10,138 — in all, 
11,920 amounting in cost to up- 


wards of 350/. have been issued. 

This statement will be considered 
encouraging, as will, also, that which 
we are enabled to make of the improv- 
ing state of the school, which is sup- 
ported among us by the liberal grants 
of the Provincial Legislature, and the 
English Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. The number of boys 

I ‘e, is 202; the num- 


in daily attendan 

ber of girls, 87. ‘Ten masters have 
been trained at the school in the last 
twelve months, who, after having be- 
come qualified to diffuse the benefits 
of the national system of education, 
have been settled in different stations. 
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Peterborough Dioce 


Ar a Quarterly Meeting, held at the 
Deanery, on Tuesday, the 5th of 
January, 1830, the very Rev. the 
Dean of Peterborough in the chair : 

The Treasurer’s and Secretary’s ac- 
counts were laid before the Commit- 
tee, from which it appeared, that the 
receipts for the year, ending with the 
Ist of January, 1830, amounted to 
97/1. 7s. 1d., which, with the balance of 
95/1. 2s. 5d., in the Treasurer's hands, 
on the Ist of January, 1829, make a 
sum total of 1927. 9s. 6d. 

It further appeared from the Trea- 
surer’s and Secretary’s accounts, that 
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The progress during tl past Ve tt 
of our Sunday schools, under the most 


flourishing auspices, should not be un 


noticed. There are at prese nt assem 
bled, each Sunday, an average of 100 


Li 





children of each sex. 

Whilst, then, we continue to disse- 
minate scriptural truth, and exhort 
men to live as becometh the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, no Christian can doubt 
that we are acting in conformity with 
the will of our Heavenly Master, and 
we may trust to the supe rintending 
providence of the Most High, for sup- 
port in all difficulties, and for a bless 
ing upon our feeble endeavours to 
glorify his holy name. 

By order of the Committee, 
Epwarp Wix, M. A. 
Associate Secretary 











AND 


IN FOREIGN PARTS. 










san and District Committee. 


the disbursements for the year, ending 
with the 1st of January, 1830, includ 
ing the sum of 25/. remitted to th 
Parent Society, as a donation, amount 
ed to 1247. 4s., leaving a balance of 
68/. 5s. Gd. in the hands of the Trea 
surer. 

From the Secretary's report it ap 
peared, that during the year ending 
with the Ist of January, 1830, 148 
Bibles, 146 Testaments, 377 Prayer- 
books, and 1822 books and tracts on 
the Society’s list, were distributed by 
the Committee. 

J. James, Secretary. 





Domestic.—The reports concerning 
the King’s health, during the last 
month, have been very alarming. 
Sir H. Halford has been in attend- 
ance on his Majesty, who has lived 
in great seclusion; we earnestly hope 
from motives of caution, rather than 


necessity. 
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Parliament stands prorogued to th 
1th of February, when it is expected 
to meet for the despatch of business. 
The following is a statement of the 
Revenue, both for the last year, and 
the last quarter of that year, compared 
with the corresponding periods of t! 


preceding year:— 
























































Stamps «ee. 6,666,363 
Post Office .. 1,400,000 
Taxeseeeee.| 4,549,302 / 
Miscellaneous 564,166 


13,305,322 


Deduct Increase 


Customs .. «. 16,125,118 
Excise ....| 18,700,373 
| 
| 





Decrease on the Year 














Decrease. 
£ £ 
Customs eee 3,789,222 | 3,851,876 62,654 | ae 
Excise. 5,025,528 1,869,022 — | 154,306 
Stamps eee. 1,618,630 1,558,573 — 60,057 
Post Office .. 341,000 321,000 } 20,000 
Taxes .ccces 2,026,395 2,017,075 = | 
| Miscellaneous 223,725 71,968 — 
sceianermatstenmes: | maietiinanpenan Lititinaeemtiniysl 
13,022,300 | 12,689,514 | 62,654 | 
Deduct Increase ........ 62,654 
| ee 
Decrease on the Quarter reeeeees| = | 352,780 
| 
' 


Hence there is a defaleation in the 
annual revenue of the empire, dur- 
ing the last year, of more than 
1,165,0002.; and in that of the quar- 
ter ending the 5th of January, 1830, 
compared with that of the corre- 
sponding quarter of the preceding 
year, of more than 332,000/. The 
East-India Company, who are anxious 
for the favour of government, and 
trembling for the renewal of their Char- 
r, have paid up about h ilf-a-million 
f duties before they were due; and 
he Stamp Office have required Attor- 

ys to renew their licences before the 
expiration of the last year, carrying 
the amount of these to the winter, in- 
stead of the spring quarter’s revenue. 
But for these extraordinary measures, 
the deficiency on the annual income of 
the countrv would have been. two mil- 
ons. 7 

[f we compare the effects of Mr. 
Pitt’s wise and energetic administra- 
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16,023,860 
17,749,721 — 
6,644,635 - 
1,376,000 — 
896,566 17,264 


17,139,873 | 47,264 





Increase. Decrease. 


149,091 —_ 


SE Pema | re 
| 
| 





17,264 


1,165,449 














tion of the government during the years 
of peace succeeding the American war, 
with those commencing with the ter- 
mination of the last war, we have a 


practical proof of the excellency of 


those principles which had been al- 
ready established by the experi nee of 
preceding centuries, and which that 
great man exercised and applied, to 
raise his country from the humiliated 
and distressed state in which he found 
it, to the highest pitch of prosperity ; 
but from which, by pursuing the un- 
tried theories of the economists, his 
puny successors have thrown her into 
her present adversity and distress. 
The comparison will teach us many of 
the causes of her present misery, ‘and 
convince every unprejudiced person 
that the country can only be saved and 
recovered, by a recurrence to those 
principles which result from expe- 
rience, and which have been aban- 
doned for specious hy pothe Ses. 




































































































































































































































Political Retrospect. 


—The new administration 
to gain strength, nor does 
there appear to be any solid foundation 
for the reports, that another change 
of ministers may be expected. 
Pentnsuta.— The only occurrence 
worthy of notice is, the arrival of the 
new Queen of Spain in Madrid, and 
the cordial welcome she received from 
her new Queens 


FRANCI 


continues 


subj cts. succeed 


each other so rapidly in that capital, 
that the 


scarcely be 


arrival of a new one could 
expected to excite much 
attent 

Russta.—The health of the Em- 
peror is perfectly restored. He has 
again appeared in public, when his 
presence was greeted with the warmest 
applause. 

Greece.—The arrangement of the 
affairs of this new state occupy the at- 
tention of the great cabinets of Europe. 
It has been repeatedly and boldly as- 
serted, that Prince Leopold of Saxe 
Cobourg is to be their future sove- 
reign. That such an event would be 
of the greatest benefit to Greece, we 
fully believe; but we think it would be 
full of injury to the comforts of his 
Royal Highness, and to the interests of 
Great Britain, whose future sovereign 
will probably be so nearly related to him, 
and from whose moderation, wisdom, 
and example, she may learn so much. 

Asta.—We are happy to announce 
that the Governor-General, Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, has suppressed, by 
proclamation, the horrid practice of 
burning Hindoo widows on the funeral 
piles of their husbands; and that the 
Bramins, in Benares, the “ Holy City” 
of the Hindoos, have declared their ap- 
probation of the measure. 

Arrica.—Algiers continues to be 
blockaded by two French ships of war; 


ion. 


but, in spite of these, the Corsairs con 
tinue to go in and out of that port, and 
make depredations on the French com 
merce. A large reinforcement is pre 
paring in the harbour of Toulon, to 
render the blockade miore effectual. 
The investiture of the place by land is 
confidently spoken of, and that a large 
proportion of African troops will be 
employed, and the Pacha of Egypt will 
be subsidized for the purpose. 

America.—The President of the 
United States, in a very masterly 
speech, has opened the Meeting of the 
Congress. He announces the mutual 
harmony and confidence which sub- 
sists between his government and that 
of Great Britain, and his full expec- 
tation of the final settlement of those 
claims, which were left for discussion 
and reference, by the fifth article of the 
Treaty of Ghent. He speaks with less 
confidence of the arrange- 
ment of the demands of the States on 
France and Portugal, in compensation 
for the injuries done to their commerce: 
by these powers ;—applauds the una 
nimity with which ail parties united 
in Mexico, to re pel the late invasion 
of that distracted country ;—expresses 
a willingness to revise the customs 
duties, and alter such as may not in- 
fringe on the principles so long and suc- 
cessfully acted upon by the government 
of Great Britain ;—shews the happy 
state of the public finances, and the 
rapid approach of the period when the 
public debt will be completely extin 
guished ;—recommends a new modi- 
fication of the marine, and an unceasing 
attention to economy in every depart 
ment of the State. 

Brazit.—The new Empress, and thi 
Queen of Portugal, have safely arrived 
at Rio de Janeiro. 


amicable 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
PL PL OL FLOP 
NEW CHURCH. 
St. Paul’s Church, in the Parish of Blackburn, Lancashire, has been consecrated by 
the Bishop of the Diocese. 
CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Name. Appointment. 
Child, Vicesimus Knox .... +++ Domestic Chapl. to the Earl of Buchan. 
Courtenay, Francis ..seee+++e Reader of the Rolls. 
Hutchinson, James..eeoee Head Mast. of King Edward the Sixth’s Free Gram. 
School in Chelmsford. 
Irvine, Andrew .«seeseeseeeeee Chapl. to the Tower. 
Jukes, G. M. wcccccceecceeseee British Resident Chapl. at Havre. 
Miliken, Richard .....+.+.+++-+ Domestic Chapl. to the Earl of Errol. 
Murray, Thomas Boyles .-.+.. Secretary to the City of London National Schools. 
Sumner, Charles Vernon Holme . Chapl. in Ordinary to the King. 
Williams, Erasmus H.G. .«+«.- Domestic Chapl. to the Right Hon. the Dowager 
Lady Cawdor. 


PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Latton, V. ss 
with Eisey, V. Wilts 
Bonnor, G. «+ee.. Cheltenham New Chapel Gloster Gloster 
Boydell, Thomas.. Minor Can. in Cath. Ch. of Chester. 
Bramston, John .. Great Baddow, V. Essex London 
Clarkson, Townley. Beyton, R. Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 
Steeple, V. a er J.K.Hunt,& T.Hunt, 
Custance, F. «+++, with Stangate, V. — ee Esqrs. & Miss Hunt 
to Ripponden, CU. W. York York Vicar of Halifax 
Fisher, Charles.... Oulton, R. Suffolk Norwich Rev. G. Anguish 
Corbridge, V. } Northum. Durham D. & C. of Carlisle 


Barton, H. Jonas Sarum Earl of St. Germans 


Gipps, Henry.+ee4 with Halton, C. 
Hicks, William.... Sturmer, R. Essex London Duke of Rutland 
Minor Can. in Cath. Ch. of Canterbury 
Marriott, G. Parry and Eynesford, V. Kent Canterb. R. of Eynesford 
tt, G. Rarry Sand Hazeleigh, R. Essex London Mrs. Irwin 
to Preb. in Cath. Ch. of York Abp. of York 
Murray, Charles .. Ashe, R. Hants. Winchest. W. Bramston, E sq. 
Can. in Cath. Ch. of Bangor 
and Lianfwrog, R. 


Newcome, a and Lianrydd, C. »Denbigh Bangor } D.&C.of Westminst, 


Bp. of Bangor 


and Ruthin Ward, 

to Clocaenog, R. y Bp. of Bangor 
Poore, R. eeee+eee Fifield, R. Hants. Winchest.Lord Chancellor 
Rashleigh, G.C... Andover, V. Hants. Winchest. Winchester Coll. 


Russell, - Rt. and Eastmanstead Cheyneys,R. Bucks Lincoln Duke of Bedford 
Lord Wriothesley . 

Spurgeon, John .. Twyford, R. Norfolk Norwich Mrs. R. Savory 
Southpool, R. T. H. Hayes, Esq. 
and West Ogwell, R. P. J. Taylor, Esq. 

Taylor, Henry ..4 ¢o Stokenham, V. »Devon Exeter 
with Sherford, C. The King 
and Chivelston, C. 

Theed, Edward R. Fletton, R. Hunts Lincoln Ear! of Fitzwilliam 
Chapl. in Ordinary to His Majesty P 

Todd, Henry J.. a) and Settrington, R. E. York York { Me re Pinna 
to Preb. in Cath. Ch. of York Abp. of York 

Tompson, M. Carrier Woodstone, R. Hunts Lincoln Mrs. Tompson 

{ Bundley, R. Devon Exeter Hon. P.C.Wyndham 


rripp, Charles fo S. Bradon, sin. R. Somerset B.& Wells Earl of Egremont 





Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Bernard J. . Peterchurch, V. Hereford Hereford Guy’s Hospital 
, J. Hewlett yd, St. Giles, R. Camb. Ely Bp. of Ely 
Charlton Kings, C. Gloster. Gloster. Jesus Coll. Oxf. 
f Trustees under the 
to Aber, R. Carnaer. Bangor , Will of the late Lord 
Viscount Bulkeley 


ums, Robert 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

On Thursday, January 21, at the Palace of St. Asaph, after a few days’ illness, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age, the Right Reverend John Luxmore, D. D. F.S. A. Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph. In him his family have to deplore an affectionate parent; the 
Clergy of his Diocese, a warm friend and a kind adviser; and the poor of his neighbour- 
hood, a liberal and compassionate benefactor. 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. atron. 
Brown, Thomas .- Conington, R. Camb. Ely Bp. of Ely 
Buckley, Thomas . Measham, P. C. Derby Lichfield W. Wollaston, Esq. 
Clifton, William .. Clifton, R. Notts York Sir R. Clifton, Bart. 
Cockayne, T. D. D. Dogmersfield, R. Hants Winchest. Lady Mildmay 
Coleman, Francis.. Humber, R. Hereford Hereford Lord Chancellor 


li La ) ? . » ° . , 

Farlington, P. ¢ oa N. York York Abp. of York 
and Marton, P.C. , 

Dawson, Major .. < 


md Rand, R. . "e ares » 
with Fulnetby, C. § Lincotn Lincoln H. Hudson, Esq. 
Chapl. in Ordinary to His Majesty 
and Preb. in Cath. Ch. of York , en 
Drummond,E.A.H. 2 and Preb. in Coll. Ch. of Southwell } Abp. of York 
d Dalham, R. Suffolk Norwich Sir J. Affleck, Bart. 
~ and Hadleigh, R. — Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 
: , , Malpas, R. . . Mrs. Egerton 
rer Sir P.G.Bt. thy Cheste ester . .Q 
Egerton, Sir P.G.1 per larporley, R. } hesterChester { Rev.SirP.G.Egerton, Bt. 
Hughes, John .... Fifield, R. Hants Winchest. Lord Chancellor 
Kerr, N. Tilbrook, R. Bedford Lincoln Lord St. John 
M LY; Nathaniel .. Leigh, near Lyghe, V. Kent Rochester Rev. N. May 
Minor Can. in Cath. Ch, of Chester 
Molineux, William< and Fenton Kirk, V. 2 or o , . § Preb. of Fenton 
: ’ 4 W.Yo ’ec.of D.&C. a : 
and Sherburn, V. 4 York Pec.of D.&¢ d in C.C. of York 
ae Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Worcester 
ep Sn and Lydham, R. Salop Hereford Rev. H. Oakeley 
Parson, John «+» West Lyn, R. Norfolk Norwich H.H.Townsend, Esq. 
jel St. Chad 
Lichfield, - a , . ( io ol ? 
ae ee D.&C. “D.&C. of Lichf. 


St. Michael, C. . 
th Statfold, C. j Q ofLicnt. § 


b st ifford Lichfield Dean of Lichfield 


Stafford 


Proby, Baptist J 


( Brewood, V. 
2 Featherstone, C. 
Rawlins, Edmund . Dorsington, R. Gloster Gloster W. Rawlins, Esq. 
4 Aber, R. Carnaer. } Bang , R.B.W.Bulkeley, Esq. 
$v 
Os 
mY 


‘ no Ow . > > 
Reynolds, we and Clocaenog, R. Denbich Bp. of Bangor 


R P. of D. 
Welford, R. I pee m Per 
vithWickham,St.Swithin,C ,) Sarum 

in of Cath. Ch. of Chichester in 

Felpham, sin. R. ' P an of Chichest. 

d artfield, R } suse x Chick Lf irl of ‘Thanet 

i Staverton, V. Northam, Peterboro’ Chr. Ch. Oxf 
fanner, T. ...... Sampford Brett, V. Somerset B.& Wells Mr. Tanner 
rempler, John.... Cullumpton, V. Devon Exeter Rev. W. Grey 
Webster, Robert .. Ripponden, C. W. York York Vicar of Halifax 
Wilde, John...... Pontesbury, 3d Portion, R. Salop Hereford W. E. Owen, Esq. 


Henry 


lade, Samuel 


Name. Residence 
Shuttleworth, Richard 
Stoddart, Charles cee . Ashford, 


Weston, Stephen Seccoceooetsescoces LOU 








UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OXFORD. 


The following gentlemen have been Rev. Charles Parker, Queen’s Coll. 
elected Students of Christ Church; the Rev. George Wood, Lincoln Coll. 
first four from Westminster :—Mr. Ralph Thomas Gladstone, Christ Church. 
Barnes; Mr. Alexander Jolin Sutherland; Rev. John Wordsworth, New Coll. 

Mr. Stephen Fox Strangways; Mr. William — Rev. William Henry Parson, Magd. Hall. 
Archibald Biscoe; Mr. William Ewart Rev. Thomas Sanderson, Magdalen Hall. 
Gladstone; Hon. Charles John Canning; Rev. Peter Hall, Brasennose Coll. 

Mr. Mayow Wynall Mayow; Mr. Richard Rev. H. Thorpe, Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 
Steele; Mr. William Edward Jelf. 

Mr. George Edwards Heathcote has BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
been admitted Actual Fellow of New Col- C. R. Littledale, Student of Christ Church. 
lege. — Rev. John Menzies, M. A. and W.E. Page, Student of Christ Church. 
Scholar of Corpus Christi ‘ ollege, has Frederick Biscoe, Student of Christ Church 
been admitted Probationary Fellow of that — John Robert Hall, Student of Christ Church. 
Society. R ; Henry Partington, Student of Christ Church. 

Congregations will be holden for the John Dryden Pigott, Christ Church. 
purpose of granting Graces and conferring Matthewman Manduell, Queen’s Coll. 
Degrees, on tl following days in the Thomas Tyssen Bazely, Queen's Coll. 
ensuing lerm; Viz. 

Thursday, Jan. 14; Thursday, Jan. 21; The Venerable Samuel Butler, Arch 
Thursday, Jan. 28; Thursd Ly, Feb. 4; deacon of D rby, and D. D. of St. John’s 
Thursday, Feb. ; Thursday, Feb. 18; College, Cambridge, has been admitted 
Thursday, Feb. 25; Thursday, Mach 4; ad eundem in this University. 

Thursday, March ; Thursday, March ; 
18; Wednesday, March 24; Saturday, 


April 3. MARRIED. 


At St. B )tolph’s Church, Bishopsgate, 

London, the Rev. Benjamin Robert Per- 

MASTERS OF ARTS. kins, M.A. Chaplain of Christ Church, 

W. Burge, Wadham Coll. Grand Comp. to Sarah, eldest daughter of Mr. Clode, of 
Rev. R. D. Cartwright, Queen’s Coll. Bishopsgate Street. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Thomas Scott, Esq. B. A. of Queen’s examination in the last week of the Lent 
College, has been elected a Foundation Term, 1831:— 
Fellow of that Society; and Frederick 1. The Acts of the Apostles, 
Dusautoy, Esq. B. A. of Queen’s College, 2. 


Paley’s Evidences of Christi inity. 
a Fellow on Mr. Edwards’s Foundation. 3. The Prometheus of /Eschylas. 
1. The Fifth Book of the Histories of 
Tacitus. 


Lord George Thynne, son of the Mar 
The Hulsean Prize has been adjudged quis of Bath, has been admitted of St 
to Thomas Myers, Scholar of Trinity Col- Peter’s College. 
lege, for his Essay on the following sub- ——_ 
ject :—‘* What was the extent of the COMBINATION PAPER. 1830. 
knowledge which the Jews had of a 
Future State at the time of our Saviour’s PRIOR COMB. 


PRIZES. 


appearance ?”’ Jan. 3. Mr. E. Wilson, Cath. 
The following is the subject of the Hul- 10. Mr. Brett, Corp. 

sean Prize Dissertation for the present 17. Mr. Fowke, Cai. 

year:—‘' On the Futility of Attempts to 24. Coll. Regal. 

represent the Miracles, recorded in Scrip- 31. Coll. Trin. 

ture, as Effects produced in the ordinary Feb. 7. Coll. Joh. 

course of Nature.” 14. Mr. Law, Pet. 
The subject of the Seatonian Prize 21. Mr. Fry, Regin. 

Poem for the present year is “ The Ascent 28. Mr. Punnett, Clar. 

of Elijah.” Mar. 7. Mr. Drake, Emm. 
The following will be the subjects of 14. Coll. Regal. 





Mar. 21 


28. 
Apr. 4. 
11. 

18. 

35. 
Mai. 3. 
9. 

16. 

23. 

20. 

6. 

13. 

. Coll. Regal. 


Notices to Correspond nts. 


Coll. Trin. 

Coll. Joh. 

Mr. Porter, Chr. 
Fest. Pascu. 
Mr. Backhouse, Clar. 
Mr. Gore, Emm. 
Coll. Regal. 

Coll. Trin. 

Coll. Joh. 

Mr. Paley, Pet. 
Fest. PENTEc. 
Mr. Sewell, Sid. 
Mr. Foley, Emm. 


- Coll. Trin. 


. Commem. BENEF. 


. Coll. Joh. 


. Mr. Adcock, 


Pet. 


. Mr. Birch, Cath. 


. Fest. Cire. 


POSTER COMB. 
Mr. G. Clive, Joh. 


3. Mr. Thirlwall, Trin. 


Fest. Erirn. Mr. White, Jes. 


. Mr. Brown, Regin. 


. Mr. G. C. Wilson, jun. Trin. 
. Mr. Dugmore, Cai. 


5. Conv. St. PAUL. 


Mr. Hopkin- 


son, Clar. 


. Mr. Harrison, Jes. 


2. Fest. Purtr. Mr. Monson, Trin. 
. Mr. Dewe, Joh. 


lar. 


Mr. Williamson, 


. Mr. E. H. G. Williams, Joh. 


. Fest. S. MATTH. 


Diss CINE- 


RUM. CONCIO AD CLERUM. 


3. Mr. Todd, Joh. 


. Mr. Gwyther, Trin. 


. Mr. Thompson, Pemb. 


. Mr. Jones, 


Trin. 
Fest. Mr.C.G. Wilkinson, Jo, 
Annun. f§ Mr. D’Arblay, Chr. 


3. Mr. Symonds, Joh. 


. Mr. H. Hatch, Regal. 


9. Pass. Domini. Mr. Smith, Regal. 
. Fest.Pascu. Mr.Pickford,Kegin. 


Mr. Hallewell, Chr. 
Mr. Fisher, Trin. 


Fer, 1™* 
Fer, 2% 


18. Mr. Gul. H. Roberts, Regal. 
5. Mr. Russell, Joh. 


Fest. SS. Poin. et Jac. Mr. 
Cooper, Joh. 


Mr. Cape, Clar. 


9. Mr. Richardson, Joh. 
. Mr. Gul. F. Wilkinson, Corp. 


. Fest. 


31. 


Jun. 1. 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS.—Will “ M.” 


Fest. 9 Mr. Ash, Chr. 
Ascens. § Mr. J. Wood, Trin. 
Mr. Holroyd, Cath. 

Pentec. Mr. G. Atkin- 
son, Regin. 

Fer. 1™ Mr. Smith, Pet. 

Fer. 2° Mr. Wale, Joh. 


6. Mr. Porter, Cai. 

. Fest. S.Barn. Mr.Dewe, Regin. 
13. Mr. A. Browne, Joh. 
20. Mr. C. B. Tayler, Trin. 
4. Fest. Nar. Jou. Bart. 

Smalley, Joh. 

27. Mr. Stanley, Joh. 

9, Fest. S.Pet. Mr. Thorp, Trin. 
4, ComMMEM. BENEPFACT. 

1. Mr. Gul. F. Mansel, Trin. 

8. Mr. Boutflower, Joh. 

5. Fest. $.Jac. Mr. Lumb, Joh. 


Resp. in Theolog. 


Jun 


Mr. 


Oppon. 
(com. Trin. 
Mr. Matthew, Trin. <Coil. Joh. 
Mr. Melvill, Pet. 
Mr.Egremont,Cath. 
< Mr. Atkinson, Sid. 
Mr. Ramsay, Jes. 
Coll. Regal. 
toll. Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr. A. Veasey, Pet. 
2Mr. Turney, Pemb. 
Mr. Hankinson, Cor. 
Mr. Harrison, Jes. 
Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 
Coll. Job. 
~ Mr.Johnston, Magd. 
Mr. Evans, Pemb. 
Mr. Blake, Corp.Ch. 
Mr. Drake, Joh. .. <Mr. Porter, Cai. 
Coll. Regal. 
—— Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Perkins, Pet. 
Mr. Durham, Cath. 
Mr.Gooch, Corp.Ch. 
Mr. Brougham, Jes. 
Coll. Regal. 
<Coll. Trin. 


(Coll. Joh. 


. Feachem, Joh. 


r. Otte r, pS eer 


- Lucas, Cai. .. 


-Hankinson, Trin. 


- Hurst, Clar .. 


Mr. Morris, Joh... 


. Oakes, Trin... 


Mr. Brandling, Joh. 


Resp.in Jur. Civ. 
Mr. (¢ larkson, Jes. 


Oppon. 
2? Mr. Dugmore, Cai. 
; Mr. Doughty, Cai. 
Oppon. 

Mr. Stockdale, Pem. 
ver’ 2@Mr. White, Emm. 
MARRIED. 

The Rev. Henry Melvill, M. A. Fellow 
and late Tutor of St. Peter’s College, to 
Margaret Alice Jennings, eldest daughter 
of the late Captain Jennings, R.N. 

At East Dereham, the Rev. John Bir- 
kett, M. A. Fellow of St. John’s College, 
to Sally, second daughter of the late Charles 
Browne, Esq. of Lowestoft. 


Resp. in Me lic. 
Mr. Mair, Jes. 


the writer of the article on 


**Disembodied Spirits,” in our Number for September last, oblige us with his address ?—— 
An account of ‘ Devonshire College,” and an article on the Surnames of the Bishops, 


have been received.-——We agree with 


“TL.” 


on the subject of Sunday Skaters 





